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GRANDMA’S TEAM. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

-“Tt’s no use, I can’t find a horse anywhere, , 
for love or money. All are either sick or kept 
quict to-day for fear of being sick. I declare ’'d 
almost rather lose Major than disappoint mo- 
ther,” said Farmer Jenks, coming in on Sunday 
morning from a fruitless visit to his neighbors. 

It was in the height of the horse distemper, 
and his own valuable beast stood in the stall, 
looking very interesting, with his legs in red 
flannel bandages, an old -shaw] round his neck, 
his body well covered by blankets, and a pen- 
sive expression in his fine eyes as he coughed 
and groaned distressfully. 

You see it was particularly unfortunate to 
have Major give out on Sunday, for grandma 
had been to church, rain or shine, every Sunday 
for twenty years, and it was the pride of her life 
to be able to say this. She was quite supersti- 
tious about it, and really felt as if her wonder- 
ful health and strength were given her as a re- | 
ward for her unfailing devotion. 

A sincerely pious and good old lady was 
Grandma Jenks, and her entry into the church 
always made a little sensation, for she was 
eighty-five years old, yet hale and hearty, with | 
no affliction but lame feet. So every Sunday, 
all the year round, her son or grandsons drove 





GRANDMA’S TEAM. 


| 


“Here’s your team, grandma! Jump in, and | called it, and her son did not hurry her, think- 
| we’ll get you to meeting in good time yet,’’ cried | ing it as well to have the coast clear before his 
| the lads, smiling and panting as they drew up | new team appeared. | 
her down to service in the wide, low chaise, ot | close to the stone where the old lady sat. It was dull and cold behind the sheds, and the | 
expressly for her benefit, and all the week, “Boys, boys, it’s Sunday, and we can’t have| boys soon got impatient. Their harness was 
seemed brighter and better for the quict hour | any jokes or nonsense now,” began Mrs. Jenks, | rather intricate, and they did not want to take 
spent in the big pew. looking much scandalized. it off, so they stood chafing and grumbling at | 
“If the steeple should fall folks wouldn’t miss| “Well, I don’t know, wife. It’s a new thing, | the delay. 
it any more than they would old Mrs. Jenks | { allow, but considering the fix we are in, I’m| “You are nearest, so just hand out that blan- 
from her corner,” was a saying among the peo- | not sure it isn’t a good plan. What do you | ket and put it over me; I’m as cold as a stone,” 
ple, and grandma felt as if she was not only a | think, mother?” asked the farmer, laughing, | said Ned, who was leader. 
public character, but a public example for all | yet well pleased at the energy and good-will of; “I want it myself, if I’ve got to wait here 
to follow, for another saying in the town was,— | his lads. much longer,” grumbled Charley, sitting on the 
“Well, if old Mrs. Jenks can go to meeting, “If the boys behave themselves, and do it asa | whiffletree, with his legs curled up. 
there’s no excuse for our staying at home.” duty, not a frolic, and don’t upset me, Ireckon| “You're a selfish pig! I’m sureI shall have 
That pleased her, and so when the farmer | I’ll let’em try, for I don’t believe I can get there} the horse-cough to-morrow if you don’t cover 
came in with his bad news, she looked deeply | any other way,’ said grandma. me up.” 








with no time to get his breath. 
| beg his pardon after dinner, and tell him all 


| faithful and useful to us, 


we keep him waiting, when I don’t blanket him, 


and when I expect him to pull his heart out, 
I’m going to 


about it.”” 

Charley stopped laughing when sober Ned 
said that, and he saw his father and mother nod 
to one another as if well pleased. 

“Tl go too, and tell the old fellow that I mean 
to uncheck him going wp hill, to scotch the 
wheels so he can rest, and be ever so good to 
him if he’ll only get well.” 

“You might add that you mean to treat him 
like a horse and a brother, for you have turned 
pony yourself,” said his father, when Charley 
finished his virtuous remarks. 

“And don’t forget to pet him a gobd deal, my 
dears, for horses like to be loved, and praised, 
and thanked, as well as boys, and we can’t do 
too much for the noble creatures who are so 
”? said Mrs. Jenks, quite 
touched by the new state of feeling. 

“It’s my opinion that this sickness among the 
horses will do a deal of good, by showing folks 
the great value of the beasts they abuse and 
neglect. Neighbor Stone is fussing over his old 
Whitey as if he was a child, and yet I’ve seen 
that poor brute unmercifully beaten, and kept 
half starved. I told Stone that if he lost him 
it would be because kind treatment came too 
late; and Stone never got mad, but went and 
poured vinegar over a hot brick under Whitey’s 
nose till he most sneezed his head off. Stone 
has got a lesson this time, and so have some 
other folks.”’ 

As the farmer spoke he glanced at the boys, 
who remorsefully recalled the wrongs poor Ma- 
jor had suffered at their hands, not from cruelty 
but thoughtlessness, and both resolved to treat 
him like a friend forevermore. 

“Well,” said grandma, looking with tender 
pride at the ruddy faces on cither side of her, 
“T’m thankful to say that I’ve never missed a 
Sunday for twenty year, and I’ve been in all 





disappointed, sat still a minute tapping her | “You hoped the Lord would give you strength, | ‘Now you know why father is so particular 
hymn-book, then took her two canes and got) and so He has, in this form. Use it, mother, | about making us cover Major when we leave 
up, saying, resolutely,— and thank Him for it, since the children love | him standing. You never do it if you can help 

“A merciful man is merciful to his beast, so I | you so well they would run their legs off to serve | it, so how do you like it yourself?” 
won’t have poor Major risk his life for me, but I} you,” said the farmer, soberly, as he helped the “Whether I like it or not, I'll warm you when 
shall walk.” old lady in and folded the robes round her feet. | we get home, see if I don’t, old fellow.” 

A general outcry followed, for “Steady, boys, no pranks, and stop behind the | Up came the elders and away went the ponies, 
very lame, church a mile away, sheds. I can lend mother an arm there, and she but they had a hard tug of it this time. Grand- 
muddy after the rain. ean walk across the green. This turn-out is all | ma was not a light weight, the road pretty steep 

“You can’t do it, mother, and you’ll be sick very well, but we won’t make a show of it.” | in places, and the mud made heavy going. Such 
for the winter if you try,” cried Mrs. Jenks, in| Away went the chaise rolling gently down the | a puffing and pouting, heaving and hauling, 
great trouble. hill, and the new span trotted well tozcther, | was never heard or seen there before. The far- 

“No, dear; I guess the Lord will give me) while the old lady sat calmly inside, frequently | mer put his shoulder to the wheel, and even Mrs. 
Strength, since I’m going to His house,” an-| saying,— Jenks tucked up her black silk skirts, and gave 
swered the old lady, walking slowly to the door.| ‘Don’t pull too hard, Ned. I’m afraid I’m | an occasional tug at one shaft. 

very heavy for you to draw, Charley. Take it Grandma bemoaned her cruelty, and begged 


“Blest if I wouldn’t carry you myself if I only 
could, mother,’ exclaimed the farmer, helping easy, dears; there’s time enough, time enough.” 
“You'll never hear the last of this, Moses; it 


her down the steps with filial gentleness. 
Here Ned and Charley, the boys, laughed, for will be 2 town joke for months to come,” said 
Mrs. Jenks, as she and her husband walked 


grandma was very stout, and the ideaa of their 
father carrying her tickled them immensely. briskly after the triumphal car. 

“Boys, I’m ashamed of you!” said their mo-| “Don’t care if I do hear on’t for a considerable 
ther, frowning at them. But grandma laughed | spell. It’s nothing to be ashamed of, and I guess 
you'll find that folks will agree with me even if 


too, and said, pleasantly,— 
“ " ? ¢ » sme? wri a 
{ won’t be a burden, Moses; give me your! they do laugh,” answered the farmer, stoutly; 
| and he was right. 
| 


grandma was 
and the roads 


was safely landed at the front door. 

No sooner was she fairly down than she did 
what I fancy might have a good effect on four- 
legged steeds, if occasionally tried. She hugged 
both boys, patted and praised them, helped pull 


arm and PIL step out as well as I can, and mebby with her own best Sunday handkerchief, then 
some one may come along and give me a lift.” Pausing behind the sheds, grandma was hand- | led them in and fed them well. 
So the door was locked and the family set off. | ed out, and the family went in to church, a little 
But it was hard work for the old lady, and soon | Jate but quite decorously, and as if nothing fun- 
she said she must sit down and rest a spell. As} ny had occurred. To be sure, Ned and Charley 
they stood waiting for her, all looking anxious, | were very red and hot, and now and then stole 
the boys suddenly had a bright idea, and merely | looks at one another with a roguish twinkle of 
saying they had forgotten something, raced up | the eye; but a nudge from mother or a shake 
the hill again. | of the head from father kept them in good or- 
“T’'m afraid you won’t be able to do it, mother,” | der, while dear old grandma couldn’t do enough 
the farmer was just saying, when the sound of | to show her gratitude. She passed a fan, she 
an approaching carriage made them all turn to | handed peppermints in her hymn-book, and 
look, hoping for a lift. | when Ned sneezed, begged him to put her shawl 
Nearer and nearer drew the rattle, and round | over his shoulders. 
te corner came, not a horse’s head, but two felt | After church the lads slipped away and har- 
‘tats On two boys’ heads, and Charley and Ned | nessed themselves all ready for the homeward 


way. Charley laughed and talked about it, of- 
fered to trot grandma out any day, and rejoiced 


ness in wind and limb. 


beast.” 


member, and I got asermon out of it, any way, 








Mee trotting briskly, with the chaise be- | trip. But they had to wuit, for erandma met 
ind them, 


what he was thinking about. 
*“Tseem to know now how Major feels when 


soine friends and stopped to “reminiss,” as she | 


to get out, but the lads wouldn’t give up, so | 
with frequent stoppages, some irrepressible | 
laughter and much persistent effort the old lady 


off their harness, and wiped their hot foreheads | 


The lads were in high feather at the success of 
their exploit, and each showed it in a different 


in the strength of his muscles, and his sound- | 





sorts of weather, and in all sorts of ways, even 
}on an ox sled one time when the drifts were 
| deep, but I never went better than to-day; so in 
this dish of tea I’m going to drink this toast: 
‘Easy roads, light loads and kind drivers to 
grandma’s team.’ ”’ 


—— 
For the Companion. 


BARBARA BENNETT. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
CuarptTerR XI.—TuEe SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 


“Crackle away, O yellow pine, 
Lift pennon and flag, O fire, 
Laugh with a will as you rise and fall, 


Or sparkle with crimson ire.” 
| 


How cool and quict it was in doors! June did 
not run to mect her. Nanny had just made a 
fire of pine chips, and the cinders burst, and 
spluttered, and flew all over the hearth, as if 
they were either merry or mad. The little table 
was drawn out and the cloth laid, but there 
were no dishes put on yet. A map which June 
had drawn, to surprise her sister, hung up in a 
little home-made frame of acorns and pine burs. 
|The old sofa, with its broad back and great 
| square pillow, and the ancient piano, with its 
slender legs, both seemed to welcome Barbara 
home; so did the six glimmering windows, and 
the high-backed oaken chairs, and the one straw 
rocker, that had been made by a carpenter in 
the town. 


| Nanny helped Barbara off with her hat and 


But Ned sat silently cating his dinner, and | sack, kissing her often during the little service, 
when some one asked him if he remembered the | and led her to the sofa. 
text of the sermon, he answered in grandma’s | 
words, “A merciful man is merciful to his | must be to look so pale!” 


“Sit down, Bab, dear. How very tired you 


| “I don’t know,” said Barbara, with a sigh. 


“Well, I don’t care, that’s the only text I re- “I don’t feel tired, but I suppose I ought to be. 


a5 


| I couldn’t sleep in the cars, you see, and—and I 


he said, when the rest laughed at him, and asked | wasn’t very well when I got your letter.” 
/ “You have been il, O Bab!” said Nanny, 
scanning her sister’s face, 
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“A little; but Nanny, tell me about June. 
You say I can’t see her.” 
“Not now, dear, she is sleeping; the first time 


since Monday, and the slightest noise disturbs’ 


her. If she could get one sound sleep it would 
do her more good than all the medicine; but she 
doesn’t seem to. If mother but moves her fin- 
ger, she wakes.” 
“Dear mother! 
mured Barbara. 
“Not yet; no, not yet. You must get some 
sleep yourself. Mother knows you are here. I 
signalled her as I went by. As soon as she can 
she will come out. I’m not going to talk to you 
about any thing, much as I long to know, till 
you have had your tea and are quite rested.” 
Barbara needed the rest and dreaded the talk. 
Her heart was full, and a sense of the injustice 
that had been dealt to her by those of her own 
blood rankled like a coal of burning fire in her 
bosom. She laid there on the sofa, fascinated 
by the irregular flames as they leaped from the 
logs, now blue, now yellow, now a bright, in- 
tense crimson, watching Nanny’s quict move- 
ments to and fro, as she brought the dishes, or 
flitted between the fire and the table; watched 
June’s pet kitten as she laboriously chased her 


Pll take her place,” mur- 


own long white tail, longing to take the little | 


creature up, but feeling too weary to move, and 
at last her eyes closed; the sweet peace of slum- 
ber stole over her features, and when Nanny 
Was ready to pour out the tea, the tired Barbara 
was fast asleep. 

“Poor girl!” whispered Nanny, as she stood 
looking at her sister. “I’m afraid they were not 
very kind to her She don't look, or didn’t, as 
if she Was quite happy. 
she has!’”’ 

When Barbara slowly awoke, the clock was 
striking twelve. She started, rubbing her eyes 
like a little child, and counted the remainder of 
the strokes. 

“It can’t be,” she said; “and I haven’t seen 
June yet!” 

There was no fire, but the table stood just as 
it had when she had fallen asleep. Softly ris- 
ing, she went toward it and poured out a little 
cold tea. Then she opened the door and moved 
very softly across the hall. The door of the 
room which the girls had all occupied was open, 
and creeping farther and farther along, she 
caught sight of her mether’s sweet but worn 
face, and then of June. 

Mrs. Bennett looked up and smiled, but the 
sinile was a sorrowful one. June did not seem 
to be asleep, but very restless. Though her eyes 
rested on Barbara, the child did not know her at 
all. She wentin yet farther, till she stood by 
her mother’s side and bent down and kissed her. 

“How is she, mother?” 

“I don’t see any change,” was the reply. 

“T think we'll pick the currants now,” said 
June, moving her hands uneasily. 


’ 


“Currants in the garden bed, 
Where do you get your blushes red? 

“Lean make such a sweet little poem about 
it. I could write all day about fruits and flow- 
ers—O yes, and the winds and skies. 

“Blue! such aclear blue! O Bab, God must 
love His world, it is so beautiful! When we get 
to Mortlake—I suppose there are oceans of roses 
there!” 

Barbara burst into tears. 

“Oceans of roses,’’ she babbled on. 

“Flowers, they are God’s angels, 

No stains are on the flowers ; 

They grow in black, black earth, too, 
But the leaves take no soil; 

His thought gives them color, 

His touch gives them form. 

‘Barbara, come here; I want you.” 

“Tam here, darling,” said Barbara, suppress- 
ing her sobs. 

“Barbara,” was still the tired little plaint, 
‘please come here.”’ ’ 

“O mother, what shall | do?” cried Barbara. 

‘“‘May be you had better go out, dear; there 
must be something in your presence that excites 
her?’ 

Barbara went slowly and unwillingly out. 
Nanny sat by one of the windows, shelling peas 
which had just been picked from the vines. 

“It seems so strange to have to work on just 
the same,” she said, piteously; “but we must 
have dinner.” 

“O Nanny, what shall I do?” exclaimed Bar- 
bara, sitting down by her sister, a hopeless look 
in her eyes. “‘O Nanny, I have been so ungrate- 
full Ithought if we lost Mortlake, it would be 
the worst thing that could happen. Mortlake 
might go, and I’d work my fingers to the bone 
to keep little June here.”’ 

“Yes, Bab, we all feel that,’? Nanny said, 
with trembling lips; “but I hope we may keep 
her, and I hope we may not lose the farm. Is 
there any danger? O Bab, what is it?” for Bar- 
bara broke into a cry of agony and hid her face 
on Nanny’s shoulder, 


What a beautiful face | 


Barbara lifted her wet eyes after a moment. 

“T’ve got a sad story to tell you, Nanny,” she 
said. 

“Well, you sha’n’t tell it sitting there,’ Nan- 
ny responded, with a frightened face. She put 
down the pan of peas and made Barbara go to 
the old lounge. Then she coaxed her to lie 
down, and patted her on the temples, and kissed 
her with loving lips. 





“Now tell me all about it.”’ 

And Nanny listened, now shelling the peas 
fast and furious, now dallying and softly shak- 
| ing the pan, as if she had almost forgotten her 
| task, until the end. 





| “Bab, it’s awful!” she said, and that was all 
| the comment she made for some moments. 

“You dear girl, don’t feel so badly; you were 
a perfect heroine,” she added, slipping down to 
the side of the couch. “If they are wicked 
enough to do that, let them enjoy the property, 
if they can. God will make it up to us some 
other way; and even if we should have to go 
right on here, why, you know, Bab, we love 
each other dearly; don’t we, darling?” 

“Tt all sinks into insignificance before June’s 
illness,” murmured Barbara. “I always said 
she was too sweet to live and too good; but O if 
God will only spare her!’ 

“You haven’t told mother?” said Nanny, who 
had taken up the peas again, and was rattling 
them out in a lively manner. 

“O no; how shall I tell her?” 

“Just as you told me, to be sure. Mother is 
so used to disappointment!” and Nanny’s lips 
quivered now. 

“Yes, that makes it very hard; to see her so 
gentle and resigned, after such hopes have been 
kindled.” 

“Well, we can’t help it, dear. 
look on the bright side. Now fora fire. Don’t 
getup. Ishall not let you do one thing. Just 
lie there and rest.” 

Nanny poured the peas into a shallow dish, 
and stealthily wiped away a few tears that Bar- 
bara should not see. She wiped out a great 
many pleasant pictures with those tears, a great 
many bright and cheerful hopes, and all beauti- 
ful Mortlake. 

“You must let me help you, dear,” said Bar- 
bara, as, coming in the room a few moments af- 
terward, she found her setting the table. “I 
can’t lie there idle; you know I had a good 
sleep. How did you get on with the work 
alone?” 

“Hepsy Clarke came and helped me, out of 
pure love, after June was taken sick,”’ said Nan- 
ny. “I loaded her with vegetables when the 
washing was done, for Hepsy is very poor, you 
know. Dear little June! she was irritable after 
you were gone, and none of us knew it was dis- 
ease. She got very angry with me the next 
morning for some trifling thing,.and then sent 
down the oddest, queerest little rhyming note 
from mamma’s room. The poor child was so 
sorry! And what makes me feel saddest of all 
is this little bit I found in her writing-desk, the 
day she was taken sick.” 

Leaning one hand on the table, she took from 
her pocket a strip of paper torn from a small 
memorandum book, and read, with a trembling 
voice,— 








! 


Let us try to 


“Must I go 
While the June-time roses blow? 
Or pass 
When Fall's slow footsteps chill the grass? 
Or sleep 
Where Winter’s snow sifts soft and deep? 
yell-a-day, 
I cannot choose the time or way, 
Yet trust 
One tender as His ways are just. 
My tomb, 
Whether where June-time roses bloom, 
Or snow 
Bury the last year’s flowers low, 
Vill be 
What the dear Lord has blest for me.”’ 


“O Nanny!” exclaimed Barbara, with a sob- 
bing voice, “I wish she had never written that. 
It seems as if she knew she was going.” 

“Yes, dear,’”’ sighed Nanny; “but God may 
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| for it is guilt money, 
| strained voice. 





spare her. And if she does get well, the doctor 
siys we must lock up pens, pencils, paper and 
ink, and she must not write a line for a year, but 
just live out doors, and romp and be happy. 
That’s the reason I expected so much of—there, 
I didn’t mean to say that. Mamma says you 
had best go up and see father; you will find him 
so changed!” 

Just then the postman came with a letter. It 
was addressed to Barbara, and must have been 
written before she left Mortlake. The contents 
were very brief, but it contained a check for five 
hundred dollars for her father. 

Barbara stood there as pale as a statue, look- 
ing indignantly ‘at the paper. 

“If it wasn’t that we are so poor, so poor, 
Nanny,—if it wasn’t for little June, lying there, 
I would tear this piece of paper into fragments; 
” she said, in a low, con- 


“Money!” said Nanny, brightening. ‘‘O Bab, 
we do need money; the doctor’s bills—and— 
if?’ — 

The two girls looked in each other’s eyes, and 
then Nanny silently turned away. The far off 
voice of little June reached them both, babbling, 
as was her wont, of flowers and brooks, and 
winds and trees, talking sometimes about the 
nice gardens of Mortlake, anticipating the walks, 
and the rides, and the rambles in the sweet- 
scented groves. 

It was very hard to bear, but Barbara was 
learning one of life’s most important lessons, 
that heart treasures must be placed out of the 
reach of danger, where the moth and the rust 
come not. 

To be continued. 
Sain aa 


For the Companion. 
A THANKSGIVING. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

“A baby, and to us!” 

The “us” in this case was assuredly not the 
assembly into which any baby of fine instinets 
would adventure in the expectation of being a 
“‘well-spring of pleasure or messenger of peace 
and joy” 

There was, first, Mrs. Lyster, the speaker. 
Dwellers in Philadelphia always referred to 
Mrs. Lyster as they did to the State House, or 
the Treaty Elm, or to West’s painting of “Death 
on the Pale Horse.” With her old blood, and 
old house, and old traditions of by-gone culture 
and refinement, she was one of the stable bases 
upon which the slow-going city built its claim to 
rank in the eyes of the antiquarian. 

Stiff and stately in the consciousness of her 
position, buckramed by her sixty years against 
the familiar approach of persons baser born than 
herself, the old lady sat erect at the head of 
the breakfast table, startled out of her usual 
quiet by the astounding tidings of the letter 
which she held, half-read, in her hand. 

At the foot of the table her son, Maj. Samuel 
Lyster, regarded her with mute dismay. The dis- 
may was so extreme that he forgot to put his 
eye-glasses on his nose, without which armor he 
never before had faced any of the exigencies of 
life. Nobody knew in what corps or in what 
service Maj. Lyster had won his title or his right 
to wear moustache and semi-uniform. Enough 
that he wore them. From the moment that he 
sallied out after his midday breakfast, puffing 
and swelling down the sunny side of Arch Street 
to drop in at the Athenzum and look at the 
chess-players, or to haunt the old second-hand 
book stores and bric-a-brac shops, until the time 
for his return home late in the day to the game 
at cribbage with his mother, Maj. Lyster filled 
the air about him with a vague presence of mili- 
tary renown and of laurels nobly won and borne 

The third of the party had no standing-ground 
of blood, or breeding, or renown. She was a 
fat, freckled school-girl, with snapping black 
eyes and a figure like a beer keg. 

She dropped her fork. ‘A baby—here?”’ she 
cried, looking about her aghast, and giving ut- 
terance to a sound that in a boy would have been 
called a whistle. 

The “here”? was surely no place for babies. 
The Lyster house was one of the largest, squar- 
est, coldest on the wide, cold Quaker street. Its 
bricks were the little black-lined bricks brought 
over in the days of Penn. The juices of life 
seemed to have dried out of them as out of the 
human inmates behind them. The very sun- 
shine, by the time it had passed the challenge of 
the bronze knights chained in the vestibule, was 
frightened out of its glow and heat, and gave 
but a chilly radiance. 

The Turkey carpets on the great floors were 
worn threadbare. The embroidered and brocade 
chairs were pale and dingy. Against walls hung 
rare old engravings. On the cabinets were spec- 
imens of quaint majolica, scores of cloudy flasks 
of Venetian glass, which Maj. Lyster stinted him- 
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self year after year to buy; but the fine damask 
cloth on the table was both darned and patched, 
and the bit of steak on the ancient china dish was 
so exceedingly small that Ann (the. school-cir}) 
fairly ate it with her hungry eyes. 

“How could it live here?’”’ she demanded. “| 
say, grandma, how could it?” 

“T cannot tell, Anna.” Mrs. Lyster began to 
refold her letter, but her wrinkled fingers shook 
alittle. It had been a terrible blow to her, two 
years ago, when her son John, who had lived in 
Missouri since he was a boy, had died and sent 
home this bouncing girl to be taken care of. 
She had come like a bomb-shell into their quict 
lives. Indeed, she might be said to explode dai- 
ly like one, ever since. But, at least, she had 
brought abundance of money with her. ‘iiere 
was no cost to be incurred. Nobody but Mrs. 
Lyster knew how sharp and incessant were her 
struggles to stretch out her income so as to hide 
its meagreness from the eyes of the world; how 
thin the soups had to be; hew stinted the meat 
the year round, in order to buy the costly velvet 
gown for the state dinners to which she went each 
winter. 

But this baby’s mother was penniless when 
she died. The child would be a sheer heavy ex- 
pense. 

“T am aware,” said the clergyman in San 
Francisco who had written, “that the child is 
only the niece of your deceased husband, and so 
cannot be suid to have a legitimate claim upon 
you. But it is absolutely without friends here. 
I therefore judge it best.to accept the offer of a 
kind lady returning to the States to send it to 
you, commending it to your Christian care and 
charity.” 

“It certainly has no claim upon us, Samuel,” 
said Mrs. Lyster. “But whatare we todo? What 
would the world say if a Lyster was sent—to—to 
—an orphan asylum ?” 

“T don’t know!” gasped the major. 
is positively dreadful! Why, the creature will 
break all before it!” with a wild glance at a 
bronze Hercules in the corner. “It will be a—a 
bull in achina shop, madam!” He rose, sniff- 
ing, and puffing, and flapping his cambric hand- 
kerchicf excitedly, and went up to his own cham- 
ber, where he was wont to pace to and fro for an 
hour, humming “Spirits gentil,” but it was 
wafted down stairs with a very weak quaver, in- 
deed, that morning. 

“Mrs. Lyster!” It was Susan, her faithful 
servant for thirty years, who stood, stiff and 
prim, tray in hand, before her. “I’ve only to 
say, ma’am, that me and that new-comer can’t 
abide in one house. If there’s a babby, there’s 
a babby’s nurse, and everybody knows the kind 
ov’ them. A delightful kitchen would it be with 
a shrickin’ babby in it, and an impedent nurse 
with her slops and her catnip tea!’ 

“Very well, Susan.” Mrs. Lyster did not say 
“Et tu, Brute!’ but she felt it. 

‘*Poor little wretch!” thought Ann, going up 
stairs. “They'll water her milk and begrudge 
her every spoonful of pap.” 

Ann made up the deficiencies of her own 
meals at the oyster saloons and candy shops. 
To tell the truth, she was in danger, because of 
the strict, dreary rule at home, of becoming fast. 
She read the Personals in the Society papers as- 
siduously, and had begun to return the bows of 
jaunty young clerks in Market Street, on her 
way to school. 

“As for babies,” she thought, strapping her 
books vigorously, ‘‘thank goodness, I’ve none of 
that mawkish sentiment about me! Some girls 
are always crazy about them. I’d as lief play 
with a lap-dog—pah!” 


“But this 


She started down the stairs and stopped half 
way. A carriage stood in front of the door, and 
a lady in travelling dress was taking leave of 
Mrs. Lyster in the hall. 

“T am glad to leave the child among her own 
people, of course,” she said, “but I cannot tell 
you how much attached I have become to her.” 

Mrs. Lyster’s thanks were so stately and formal 
that the lady’s words were chilled on her lips, 
and she hurried away. 

“She’s come, then,” said Ann. 

“She’s come, has she?” said Maj. Samuel, in 
a flutter, following her into the parlor. 

Susan, sourer and thinner than ever before, 
stood in the hall and edged uneasily to the door. 

Mrs. Lyster sat upright in one of the brocaded 
chairs, holding a baby of about two years old on 
her knees. 

“Nelly is her name, I believe. Well, Nelly!” 

The baby, a fair, fat little thing, turned its 
face wistfully and quickly toward her. 

“It does not look as though it could do much 
mischief,” said Maj. Samuel, coming anxiously 
closer. 

The baby somehow reminded Susan of her sis 
ter’s bairn in Dougal. “An’ there’s no nurse!” 
she muttered, looking around. 
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-YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“Why, it’s a fat little pigeon!” cried Ann, 
chirrupping loudly. ‘‘Here, Nell!’ 

The baby turned its head quickly toward each 
new comer with its hands held out. As it did 
so a sudden silence fell upon them all. 

“Grandmother,” cried Ann, the color going 
out of her freckled face, ‘do you see?” 

“What is it, child?” 

Maj. Samuel stooped and peered closer, then 
started back. ‘Merciful Heaven!’ he cried, 
“the child is blind!” 

“Blind?” Mrs. Lyster made a sudden motion 
to throw her arms about the baby. “God help 
the child!’ 

“Och, tut, tut!” cried Susan, coming nearer, 
her face red and hot. ‘Le’ me hev her, ma’am. 
I’m more used to the care of childer nor you.” 

“[ fancy Ihave not forgotten how to hold a 
babe, Susan.” 

Ann had plumped herself on her knees, and 
was holding the child’s feet, and looking at her 
in perfect silence; the sign with her of unusual 
excitement. 

“This is most distressing! most distressing!” 
said Maj. Samuel, geing up and down the room. | 
“Something must be done, mother!” 

“The child must be fed, first. Then will be 
time enough to talk of hereyes. Make her some 
dinner, Susan; something nice and warm.” 

After they had all left the room, she stroked 
the child’s hair softly, and the baby, feeling the 
kindness in the touch, suddenly cuddled down 
into her breast. The tears came to Mrs. Lys- 
ter’s eyes for the first time in, O! how many 
years! 

“Nelly,” she said, “poor little Nelly!”’ 

Susan that night found the state crib brought 
down and certain blankets airing by Mrs. Lys- 
ter’s fire. 

“Sure, ye’ll let the child sleep wid me, ma’am; 
she’s very like my sister’s Nelly at home.” 

“{ will kecp her, Susan. Though you may 
have her sometimes, of course,” graciously. 

Ann came in, just then, loaded with bundles 
of pies and candies. “I thought Nelly would 
like them,” she said, gently. 

Maj. Samuel was just behind her, “I have 
just ordered home some ice cream. I think all 
children like ice cream,” he said. 

“The charge of a blind child will be a great 
care upon you, madam,” said old Dr. Deshler, a 
week later, when he had been called in to pass 
judgment on Nelly’s eyes. 

“Tt is not one of which I shall ever complain,” 
said Mrs. Lyster, in her stateliest manner. 

“And the expense! The expense will be im- 
mense. Really, it was most inconsiderate in the 
child’s parents to impose it upon you.” 

‘Tam quite willing to bear it for the child’s 
sake, strange as it may seem to you.” 

“Deshler is a confoundedly impudentold pri¢!” 
cried Maj. Samuel, as soon as the door closed be- 
hindhim. “And I don’t believe in his decision 
that the case is hopeless. I’m going to send to 
New York for an oculist, the first in the coun- 
try, if he can be found.” 

“That is impossible, Samuel. 
idea of the charges.” 

“Never mind his charges. Why, mother, that 
child’s eyes follow me all day, through the streets, 
wherever I go. There’s a lot of trumpery here 
that can go if needs must,” glancing around. 

“T have a couple of hundred which I can con- 
tribute,” said the mother, remembering the vel- 
vet gown which she would not buy. 

“Grandmother,” said Ann, an hour after, slip- 
ping a purse into her hand, ‘that’s my quarter- 
ly allowance. For Nelly, you know.” 

It did not seem much of a sacrifice to Ann to 
give up her oyster stews and creams. She was 
an affectionate girl, and in a large family would 
have been both useful and gentle. The baby 
had come to take the place of the father, mother 
and sisters whom she had not. 

As she walked down Broad Street to school, 
and met the stare of the pert yeung men at the 
hotel doors, the child’s blind, beseeching eyes 
came between her face and theirs, and she blushed 
hot with shame, that she should ever have given 
them a moment’s thought. 

Two weeks later an unusual commotion was 
noticed by the neighbors about the Lyster man- 
sion. Maj. Samuel bustled in and out all day; 
Ann stayed at home from school and hung about 
the parlor doors. A carriage stood at the street 
door from which a stout, gray-headed man had 
gone into the house early in the day. It was in 
fact the oculist from New York, and this was 
theday when poor Nelly’s fate was to be decided. 

“Will not know till Thursday, for certain,” 
said Susan, confidentially, to the milkman. 
“That’s Thanksgiving, and if the dear cratur 
gets her sight it’s us that’ll kape the day!” 

“The Lysters,” said their opposite neighbor, on 
Thanksgiving morning, “are crazed about that 
baby of theirs. The old lady ordered such adin- 
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for years; and all the Lysters, to the tenth remove, 
are to be there; and the Major has sent home a 
tree, thinking it was Christmas.” 

The Major did not think it was Christmas. 
“But,” he explained anxiously, “what does the 
child care for a dinner? She must have some- 
thing she can see. For she can see, thank God!” 

“Yes. Thank God,” Mrs. Lyster said, under | 
her breath. | 

She held the baby on her knees as she sat at | 
the head of thetable. All the Lysters were there. 
They drank toasts and made speeches, and while 
many reasons were given for the keeping of 
Thanksgiving, both as a public good and for pri- 
vate health, they did not forget the baby, and | 
the great blessing of sight that had been given 
to it. 

But Mrs. Lyster, and the Major, who rose to re- 
turn thanks, and Ann, happy and subdued, and 
even Susan, waiting on the table with one eye 
on “the bairn,” felt that for them there was al 
deeper reason for gratitude. Because with the | 
child, love had come into their dry, harsh lives— | 
love for each other and for God under all. 

And the Thanksgiving which has come to/| 
each and all of us now is but a barren form, | 
empty of meaning, if the past year has not | 
brought us that one blessine—love to God and | 


ps | 
to our neighbor. | 





or 
KILLED BY A BIRD. 


It isan old superstition among sailors that the al- | 
batross isa kind of spirit of the air that causes the 
gentle breeze to blow over the calm waters, and the | 
mist to fall on the sea. The killing of the bird was | 
supposed to bring disaster, and to be followed by a 
dead sea and a rainless sky. It is upon this supersti- 
tion that Coleridge built up the wonderful poetical 
fiction entitled, “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” : 

3ut, though the superstitious hold it to be a thing 
of ill omen to kill the albatross, the albatross, like the 
eagle, which likewise is protected by fable, has been 
known to destroy human life. It is the largest of 
ocean birds. Itis said to be larger than the swan, 
and its wings, when extended from tip to tip, meas- 
ure from ten to sixteen feet. They are found within 
the tropics andin more southern regions, Thelength 
and strength of their wings fit them for long flights. 

One was known to follow a ship, which was sailing 
two hundred miles a day, for forty-eight hours; and, 
from its irregular flight, it must have passed over 
three or four times the distance. They often follow 
ships, that they may gather up the refuse left in the 
course of the vessels; sometimes they are so hungry 
as to snatch at a piece of meat attached to the end of 
a cord, and by this means they are caught. 

These birds are said to be very voracious, devour- 
ing dead carcasses of animals floating on the water, 
fish, and even smaller birds. When hungry they will 
swallow a salmon of four or five pounds weight; and 
then, being half-choked, and consequently unable to 
move, are easily caught and destroyed by their ene- 
mies. 

The following thrilling account of death from an 
attack by the albatross is related by an English writ- 
er of travel and adventure. The incident took place 
off Cape Horn: 

The crew had just finished breakfast, and the cap- 
tain came on deck, when the mate called a couple of 
men aft to fish the top-sail yard, which had sprung the 
previous day. Hiram Sims, one of the boys, was 
sent aloft to pass arope round the loose spars till the 
damage could be properly repaired in calmer weather. 

The young man ran up the shrouds and along the 
foot ropes out on the main yard, to execute the order 
he had received. The shi» keeled over and over as 
the waves sunk or rose under it, and then stamped 
as if settling down. Hiram, however, was an ex- 
cellent seaman, and felt as safe up there as if,on deck. 
Hence, while a couple of brown-black gulls soared 
around him as if they could not tolerate the bold 
man up among them there, he put a rope round spar 
and mast, fastened them together, and then took a 
step farther out to seize the block, which hung at the 
extreme end of the spar, whose rope was also loose, 
when a voice from below shouted,— 

“Sail ho!” 

The young fellow started as if struck by a bullet, 
lost his balance, and, as he fell, caught the foot rope. 
The keel the ship gave, however, increased the strain, 
to which one hand was not equal; the rope slipped 
through the fingers that convulsively clutched it, 
and the body of the young sailor fell heavily into the 
wave that leaped up to receive it. 

‘‘Man overboard!” 

The fearful cry burst simultaneously from a dozen 
throats, and all sprang to ropes to throw to their 
comrade. But, although the ship meved so slowly 
through the water, with so little sail set, and such a 
sea against it, the retiring wave had already carried 
the wretched man’s body out of casting distance, 
and when the next brought him back, the ship glided 
over him and he swam in its track, struggling with 
the waves. 

“Help! Help!” 

His heart-rending cry rose, and a flock of Cape 
doves collected in a second, with hurriedly flapping 
wings, over him, still timidly regarding the new 
prey. 

“It is impossible to lower the boat,’’ said the cap- 
tain, in despair; ‘‘the men couldn't get into it before 
it would be dashed in pieces.” 

The mate shook his head sadly, though not remov- 
ing his eye from the poor wretch, and merely added, 
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“It would be madness.” 

Tom, however, merely nodded his head and said to 
himself,— 

“We should make the effort.” 

“Help! Help!’ 

The desperate cry of the swimmer reached their 
ears in weaker accents. He knew that he had no hu- 
man aid to expect, but the love of life would not al- 
low him to give up hoping till the last hope itself 
was gone. 

And all the while the gulls collected around him, 
rising now in wide circles, and then pouncing down 
upon the rare booty, which they did not yet dare to 
touch. The sound of heavy wings was then audible; 
two albatrosses, followed by others, had seen the 
dense cloud of gulls and mews. With their giant 
wings they flew up, circled once round the dark spot 
in the wave, and then their iron beaks hacked at 
their victim. 

“Help! Help!’ 

It was a yell that startled the men as ifa shot had 
been fired among them. and even the albatrosses 
were driven back fora moment by the ghastly, un- 
earthly sound, but only to renew their attack with 
greater eagerness. 

‘Heaven save him,” the captain cried as he seized 
his glass; ‘‘the birds are darting on him; it is fear- 
ful.”’ 

“Help! Help!” 

A sharp cry from the gulls responded this time. 
It was the battle-cry of the hungry birds, which, de- 
fying the more powerful albatrosses, pounced at their 
prey, and hacked at the head and outstretched arm 
of the unhappy man, under the wings of the more 
mighty opponents. 

‘‘May God be merciful to his soul,” said Tom, as he 
turned shuddering away. 

The birds, with the albatrosses at their head, now 
formed a dense mass on the water, so that nothing 
could be seen beneath them. 

The crew slowly came down and went forward, 
while the ship struggled against the rebellious sea 
which had now claimed its sacrifice. 

At last the albatrosses arose from the wave and 
followed the ship in their heavy flight. And all the 
world around seemed painfully careless of the horri- 
ble deed so lately enacted. 


PATRICK CORBETT AND MRS. 
DICK. 


Did you ever see an early coffee-stall? You must 
rise early to see it as it should be seen; the coffee 
smoking, the customers surrounding it, quaffing the 
refreshing beverage, and chatting pleasantly about 
their work and the events of the time. The keeper 
of a coffee-stall, in London, is usually a ragged per- 
son, of very humble pretensions, who evidently does 
not expect to make a fortune; and as for the stall, it 
is, perhaps, a barrow enlarged by means of a plank 
or two, and covered with a tattered cloth, which, for 
the sake of a name, we may call an awning. 

In places in the suburbs where market-carts pass, 
the coffee-stall is opened at midnight; anda great 
comfort it must be to the wagoner, who has been 
trudging some hours in the cold, to rest his horses 
for a few minutes while he treats himself to a cup of 
hot coffee and a thick slice of bread and butter. 

Patrick Corbett kept a coffee-stall beneath the 
pleasant shade of the lime tree in Tavistock Square. 
It was a substantial stall, travelling well on four sub- 
stantial wheels; in fact, a double wheelbarrow, with 
a roof that really kept the bread dry and the coffee 
warm on the second floor, and a nice ground floor, 
resting on the axletrees, that was dark and cool for 
the bread and butter kept in reserve as the custom- 
ers kept clearing the supplies away from the top 
story. 

Patrick Corbett was a kind-hearted man, and never 
drove away the sparrows that used to swarm about 
to gather up the crumbs, when the customers had de- 
parted And he was well rewarded; for a pretty 
sparrow fell in love with him. 

I say a pretty sparrow; for in a letter written by 
Cornelius Nicholson, Esq., of Bernard Street, Russell 
Square, who, I believe, had seen this sparrow, it is 
described as distinguishable from the rest by having 
a peculiarly shaped crest, and a very dark feathers 
behind the nape of the head. 

Patrick loved this sparrow quite as much as it 
loved him, and they soon became so familiar that as 
soon as the shop was open, ‘‘Dick,’’ as Patrick named 
his friend, was the very first customer, who paid 
nothing and expected extra attention; for Patrick 
used to feed his Dick from his hands, and hold a cup 
of eoffee whilst Dick sipped from it. 

Friendship without guile, how pleasant to think 
ofit! Dick grew more and more familiar with Pat- 
rick, used to kiss him, perch on his finger, and chat- 
ter impudently with such of the customers as had 
good-tempered faces and kindly voices. Very likely 
Dick drew customers to the shop; for working men 
delight in such simple, truthful love as this. 

Patrick never considered whether his pet was a 
lady or a gentleman, until one morning she brought 
with her a brood of little sparrows to be fed, and 
poor Patrick, out of his very little, found bread, and 
butter, and coffee for them all. But he was well re- 
paid by the fun it afforded him to see them learn 
to fly. 

But they had scarcely grown up to full sparrow- 
hood, and taken their independent places in the great 
lime tree chapel, when Dick—whom we now call 
Mrs. Dick—came with another lot of little downy 
things, looking all beak and wool, and filling one 
with wonder how, when they had once got out of the 
nest, they should ever fly back to it. Once Mrs. Dick 
came down with three very small children topartake 





welcome. But to make a visit complete and pleas- 
ant to all parties, we must not only come, but 
go. Now one of the little ones was too weak to 
go; it could not rise upon the wing, and Patrick, in 
pure kindness, put it in a basket on the same floor of 
his barrow over the axletrees, and there he fed it, 
and at night he carried it home and fed it again, but 
next morning the poor little thing was dead. 
Mrs. Dick came next morning to demand her 
child, and Patriek could not give it her. If he could 
have whispered but one word in her ear, he could 
have told her the truth, and she would have been at 
peace; but, poor thing! she thought Patrick had 
robbed her of her chi.7, and SHE LEFT HIM. 
Now, who was mo: to be pitied, Patrick, or his 
long-tried pet? neither of them to blame, yet one 
suspected, and the other suspecting. 
Patrick never forgot the bird, nor did she forget 
him; but they both forgot their sense of injury, and, 
in three months’ time, Mrs. Dick again appeared, 
blithe as ever, with a troop of youngsters. ‘Thus the 
friendship lasted four years, during which time Mrs. 
Dick had shown Patrick no less than sixty of her 
children. 
At times, when Patrick was late in arriving at the 
lime tree, and Mrs. Dick had no children to keep her 
at home full of anxieties, she used to go and meet 
him, and at a distance of two or three streets off, 
would alight upon the great double-sided barrow 
and chirrup merrily until it arrived in its place, and 
the shop was opened. 
Patrick Corbett has gone to his rest, but likely 
enough Mrs. Dick is alive still; and it is just possible 
that she remembers him,.and regrets that against 
one so kind and true she should ever have entertained 
asuspicion. We should never suspect those we have 
tried and found faithful, nor keep silence when one 
candid word may dispel illusions, that else would 
darken and embitter all our lives. It would be some- 
thing indeed, if friends, who differ about a matter 
that cannot be cleared up, would agree on both sides 
to forget it, and try again to be true and friendly with 
each other. 
: +o 5 
THE INDIANS IN WASHINGTON. 
From a Correspondent. 
Tuesday was a pouring wet day, but the rain 
did not deter us from our interesting visit to the 
Indians. We prepared for the occasion. Nelly 
laid in a few strings of beads, a pair of birch- 
bark bracelets which she had made herself, and 
some ribbons of gaudy colors. I carried my lit- 
tle offerings, which consisted of some shells 
strung together on wire, and a few bright bows 
of red and yellow cloth. 
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The Washington House, where the delegates 
are stopping, is at the corner of Third Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, quite near the Capitol. 
Mr. Alvord, or I should say Capt. Alvord, met 
us after we had sent up our cards, and in a few 
moments we were ushered into a room full of 
red men. 

It was like a plunge into a foreign locality, 
every thing new, strange and exciting. The 
room was a Babcl of sound. In one corner was 
an interpreter talking Comanche and explaining 
some point to an interested listener; in another, 
Mr. McCusker, another interpreter, rattled on to 
the chief of the Apaches, and various partics 
were interviewing the children of the forest to 
their apparent satisfaction. 

I was anxious to see an Apache. Capt. Al- 
vord pointed out a grave, thoughtful man, not 
quite as elaborately painted as the rest. 

“That is Pacer,” he said, “one of their chiefs, 
and about the most intelligent Indian among the 
whole.”’ 

Pacer had struck an attitude, quite uncon- 
sciously, of course. He stood with his head 
thrown back, one foot advanced forward, and 
his hand on his hip. He is a well-formed In- 
dian, and not at all bloodthirsty in appearance. 

“To you suppose he ever scalped any one?” 
asked Nelly, shivering. 

Capt. Alvord laughed. 


“Scores, for all I know,” he said. ‘He has 


swung the battle-axe a good many times, mild 
as he looks.” 

“Don’t you think the Apaches are the mort 
intelligent of all the tribes?” I asked. 








in a low voice,— 
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He shook his head as he answered, “They 
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never oat, and they are cruel and merciless; | 
as to superiority of intellect, there is pretty much | 
of a muchness, as they say; that is in this com- 
pany.” 

He pointed to a group of women laughing and 
prattling together like children. 


“They are Comanches,” he said, “and that 
short fellow near them is called Arrapahoe 
John.” 


“Can we talk with any of them?” 

“O yes, through the interpreter.”’ Ie beckoned 
to a man standing in the background, rather 
sullen-looking, and with his cap on. I think, 
judging from his appearance, he must have been 
a half breed, and he came forward with his cap 
in his hand. 

“These ladies wish to put some questions,” | 
siuid Capt. Alvord; and left us to meet other vis- | 
itors. 

‘What shall we ask?” queried Nelly. 

“Ask the oldest squaw what she thinks of 
Washington,” I said. 

The interpreter put the question. 
like “Washker mosketer wushton 
bady waddy khamska,”’ and the squaw answered 
in like fashion: “Muashta bushta waddlekempt 
atky bashlckon cushta,”’ which, being interpret- 
ed, meant, “I think it big city; very hand- 
some.” 
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“Ask her if she likes her own home best,”’ 
Nelly said. 

On the question being put the squaw gave a | 
shrug and an emphatic smile that would have | 
done credit to the most accomplished French | 
woman. | 

“She says she wouldn’t like to live in a house 
all the time; too hot,” was the response. Pres- 
ently a savage-looking Indian passed us, talking 
with two squaws and using many gestures. 

“That is ‘Lone Wolf,’ chief of the Kiowas,” 
said the interpreter. “‘He is a great hunter and 
very fond of fine dress.” 

“Is he a great fighter, too?” asked Nelly. 

Instead of answering, the interpreter put the | 
question to “Lone Wolf,” whose coarse features 
lizhted up at once as he began to “Kiowa,” as 
Nelly called it. 

“Tie wishes me to tell you that he is a great 
brave on the war path,—that he owns many 
scalps, also the teeth and paws of bears and | 
wild animals. You sce that necklace; it is com- 
posed of teeth and bones of the wild beasts he 
has slain; cach bone represents one creature, so 
you can judge for yourself that he is very indus- 
trious.”” 

“Tlow [ wish I could talk with him!” said 
Nelly. L wonder if he ever killed white people?” 

“You had better not question him too closely. 
IIe would glory in telling you of the bloody 
scenes he has been engaged in.” 

“And murdered poor white settlers, 
not.” 


like as 
“Done his share,” said the half-breed. “You 
wouldn’t care about seeing the scalps he could 
show you,” 


Nelly shuddered. “The horrid creatures!” 


she muttered under her breath. 

“Who is that frightful-looking savage?” | 
was tempted to exclaim, as my eye fell upon one 
of them scowling in the corner. 





a mii 





MILKY WAY. 


“O, that’s ‘Milky Way;’ he is a chief of the 
Comanches, and a headstrong fellow.’’ At that 
moment Capt.Alvord came up with “Big Mouth,” 
whom we had seen at the Metropolitan chureh 
the Sunday before. His smile was cheerfulness | 
itself; it was like a great broad sunbeam. 
There was not a cruel gleam in his small black 
eyes, or a hint of his sanguinary disposition, if | 
I except the cireular glow of vermilion that | 
quite covered his fat cheeks, interspersed with | 
rays of green and yellow. 

“How, how, how do? how do?” said “Big | 
Mouth,” by jerks, evidently very proud of his | 
small acquisition of Envlish, and 
grasping our hands, shook them wi 
vigor. 


cordially | 


| on the war path. 


/ red blanket, 
| waist. 


THE YOUTH'S 


“What a unten Indian!” said Natty, | 
| as he moved on, “‘bowing” to the other visitors. 

“O yes, the very picture of content and good 
humor; but the most savage fellow of them all 
However, he is behaving very 
well, and is pleased with everybody, including 
himself.” 

I inquired how many delegates were present. 

“The most of them,” Capt. Alvord said. 

There were nearly fifty in all, delegates from 
ten different tribes,—six from the Kiowas, seven- 
teen from the Comanche, six from the Apaches, 
the same number from the Arrapahoes, threc 
from the Caddoes—among whom we were intro- 


} duced to “Gen. Washington,” I am happy to 


say, & small, scrappy savage—three from the 
Wichita—and they looked like witch eaters—one 
from the Wacos, one from the Keechies, Dave 
and his son from the Towoccaroes, and one from 
the Delaware. 

A gentleman standing near asked the captain 
if he thought the tribes would ever consent to 
become quite civilized. 





A curious look spread over Capt. 
face as he replied, “That’s a question, sir, that 


Alvord’s 


I can’t answer. 
tle like it now.” 
“Which do you consider the best specimen as 


I should say that it looks a lit. 


'a whole? Which tribe do you think is the su- 


perior one in the scale of being?” 

I think he was a county, that is Virginia cler- 
gyman, he was so precise. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, they are all bad 
enough,” was the captain’s reply. “To use s 
homely saying, if they were shaken together in 
a bag, I don’t know which would come out first.” 

Meantime, Nelly had wandered to a little band 
of downcast-looking women, with their front 
hair hanging straight over their forelicads, its 
longer ends braided behind the back. One of 
these was not more than fifteen, and had a 
childish, innocent expression. Just now her 
face was wreathed in smiles, and she looked 
really pretty, even in spite of her painted cheeks, 
for Nelly had given her the bracelets, and she 
Was trying them on. 

We fortunately had gifts enough for the 
squaws, but the men and chiefs looked curious- 
ly and rather seriously at them. 

“Like it?” asked Nelly, as the little squaw 
beamed in her face. “Pretty, good, nice;” and 
she emphasized each word with a tap of the 
bracelet. 

The girl looked at her, stupidly smiling, mouth 
open, eyes sparkling. Then she seized Nelly’s 
parasol, and with animated gestures claimed 
possession, and plainly asked for it by signs. 

“The greedy little thing!” exclaimed Nelly, 
while the other squaws laughed and seemed to 
understand her nonplussed look, and to encour- 
age the young lady in her acquisitiveness. 

The parasol was recaptured with some head 
shaking, and Nelly rattled away in English, to 
the amusement of the lookers-on, that she must 
be satisfied with the bracelets; that she, Nelly, 
needed the parasol to keep her face from burn- 
ing. 

The squaws were all dressed in the inevitable 
which they rarely let down to the 
They wore ordinary gowns of cotton or 
woollen, with not a thourht ofcrinoline, and we 
looked in vain for the handsome embroideries 
on feet and person, that we had thought indis- 
pensable to their outfit, and which we had seen 
in show-eauses in fairs and shops. 

Several of them were barefooted, and very few 


| appeared to have taken much pains with their 


hair or dress. They wore as many rags and 
tatters as they could find in the shape of stream- 
ers, necklaces, ete.; were quite brilliant with 
beads, but truth compels me to say that they 
looked as if they might be content to lie in the 
sun all day. 

“Perhaps because they appreciate their vaca- 
tion,” the ex ptoin said; “for many a burden is 


to shirk,’ 


COMPANION. 


Nelly asked if a were affectionate. 

“Yes, he thought they were, and coquettish as 
well. In fact, they were very like their lighter 
sisters; fond of dress, or what they called dress, 
attached to their husbands—only they were 
much more obedient and submissive,” he added 
with a smile, at which Nelly tossed her head. 

“Thank Heaven I’m not an Indian woman!” 
she said. “The idea of being obedient to these 
horrid-looking creatures !’’ 

“The idea of being obedient to anybody, why 
don’t you say?” laughed Capt. Alvord. 

After that we talked with two or three big 
chiefs,—“Left Hand,” ‘‘Heap o’ Bears” and ‘‘Sil- 
ver Brooch” ; shook hands with“ Buffalo Hump,” 
“Yellow Horse” and “Black Horse”; bade Dave, 
the convert, farewell; took a last look at “Gray 
Leggings,” “Sleeping Wolf,” “Son of the Sun,” 
—who secined rather stupid under his shining 
appellation—gave each of the squaws a final 
nod; smiled on “Dog Eater,” “Left Hand,” and 
“Black” and “White Crow’’; said good-by to 
Capt. Alvord, who had so kindly entertained us, 
and left the Washington House for our up-town 
lodgings, well pleased with the day’s doings. 

November, 1872. ANNE H. 
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RODS OUT OF PICKLE. 


The boys of the present day are probably far 
from realizing how much they have gained by 
not being born before this latter half of the ninc- 
teenth century. Not only have they numerous 
(perhaps too numerous) interesting books pro- 
vided for their reading, and school books, in 
which the art of learning is made comparatively 
easy, but knowledge is now caused to descend 
into them like a gentle, fertilizing rain, rather 
than like a fierce hailstorm. 

Our ancestors, who had the misfortune to 
come into the world too soon, found the process 
of acquiring knowledge a very different one. It 
was formerly supposed that boys, like bear-cubs, 
had to be licked into shape. No boy could ex- 
pect to go through his educational carcer with- 
out frequent flagellations. If Latin made no 
impression on him in front, it would certainly 
lead to some striking and pretty permanent im- 
pressions in the rear. 

There aré some lively illustrations of this in 
the ‘“‘“Memoir of Robert Chambers,” recently 
published in Edinburgh. In his youth, as his 
brother William tells us,— 


“Boys—the boy nature being neither studied 
nor understood—were flogged and buffeted un- 
mercifully, both at home and at school; and 
they in turn beat and domineered over cach oth- 
er according to their capacity; harried birds- 
nests, pelted cats, and exercised every other spe- 
cies of cruelty within their power.” . . . “In 
the business of elementary instruction, the law 
of kindness was as yet searcely thought of. Or- 
ders were sometimes given to teachers not by 
any means to spare the rod. ‘I’ve brought you 
our Jock; mind ye lick him well! would a 
mother of Spartan temperament say to Mr. 
Gray, at the same time dragging forward a strug- 
ling young savage to be entered as a pupil; and 
so Jock was formally resigned to the dominion 
of the tawse.”” [Qu., leather strap ?] 


Again, according to the account of Robert, 
himself,— 


“No attempt was made to enlighten us as to the 
meaning of any of the lessons. . . . It was 
a strange, rough, noisy, erowded scene, this 
burgh school. No refinement of any kind ap- 
peared init. Nothing kept the boys in any sort 
of order but flavellation with the tawse. Many 
people thought the master did not punish enough. 
This idea, in’ faet, was the cause of an act of 
wild justice, which | saw exercised one day in 
school. ; 

“The reader must imagine the school-hum go- 
ing on ina dull monotone, when suddenly the 
door burst open, and in walked a middle-aged 
woman of the humbler class, carrying something 
in her right hand under her apron. 

“The school sunk into silence in an instant. 
With flashing eyes and excited visage she called 


ut,— 

“*Where is Jock Forsyth ?’ 

“Jock had maltreated ason of hers on the 
green, and she had come to inflict vengeance 
upon him before the whole school. Jock’s anx- 
ious soul trembled at the sight, and she had no 
difficulty in detecting him. 

“Ere the master had recovered from the as- 
tonishment which her intrusion had created, the 
fell virago had pounced upon the culprit, "had 
dragged “him into the middle of the floor, and 
there beran to belabor him with the domestic 
tawse, which she had brought for the purpose. 

“The screams of the boy, the anxious entreat- 
ics of the master, with his constant ‘Wifie, 
wifie, be quiet,’ and the agitated feeling which 
began to pervade the school, formed a scene 
which defies words to paint it. 

“Nor did Mex desist till she had given Master 
Forsyth reason to remember her to the latest 
day of his existence. She then took her depart- 
ure, only remarking to Mr. Gray, as she pre- 
pared to close the door, ‘Jock Forsyth will no’ 
meddle with my Jamie again in a hurry.’ ” 





Let the reader imagine Mrs. Smith or Mrs. 
| Jones venturing into one of the public schools of 


1 great! sid npo n them at home which they never dare Boston and inflicting such a strappado! The 


| custom of frequent and severe flagellation is now 
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happily gone by. Would that the race of youth- 
ful bullies, who need it, were also entirely ex- 
tinct! 


+e 


THE GREAT FIRE. 

When Chicago was swept by the great conflagra- 
tion a year ago, Bostonians felt, with a local pride, 
that such a calamity was impossible in Boston. Its 
massive granite blocks were proofagainst the flames ; 
and its well-trained fire department and exhaustless 
supply of water could put out the fiercest fire. But 
the blow has fallen, and the pride of Boston lies low. 
Its granite piles are a heap of ruins. The fire began 
in them, and licked them up in its path as if they 
were only stubble. Scarcely a wooden building was 
burned in the vast area, while three-fourths, proba- 
bly, of all the granite buildings in the city have van- 
ished in a day. 

A slight mistake by architects or builders has 
caused this vast destruction. The blunder of Man- 
sard roofs has cost the loss of property to the amount 
of from 75 to 100,000,000 of dollars. But for these roofs, 
which were mere tinder-boxes to spread the flames, 
and were so high that the engines could not reach 
them, the fire might have been checked at its birth. 

It broke out in a granite block at the corner of 
Kingston and Summer Streets. On account of 
the sickness of the horses, the engines were not 
promptly on the ground. In an incredibly short 
time the whole neighborhood was on fire, the flames 
running from one Mansard roof to another out of 
reach of the firemen, and bidding defiance to all ef- 
forts to check them. All night long the fire burned, 
gathering power by its progress, and it seemed at 
times as if the whole city must be swept by its fury. 
It ran through some streets from roof to roof faster 
than a man could -walk, and it was checked at last 
only by reaching an older part of the city, where 
there were no Mansard roofs to feed it with new fuel. 

Sunday was a strange day to Boston; many 
churches closed, and few worshippers in those that 
were open. The streets were thronged with crowds 
from the neighboring towns and cities, and with ve- 
hicles of every kind Jaden with goods, secking pla- 
ces of safety. Late in the afternoon the fire was 
brought under control; though, by an explosion of 
gas, it burst out again at midnight in Summer Street, 
near Washington, and threatened a new conflagra- 
tion. 

About sixty acres of the solid business part of the 
city was burned over, taking the whole of the shoe 
and leather stores, of the wholesale dry goods stores, 
wholesale clothing and wool, the chief sources of 
Boston wealth. The losses are estimated at from 
$75,000,000 to $125,000,000. 

The terrible calamity showed the heroic and the 
base sides of human nature. The firemen risked life 
without hesitation to check the flames. One noble 
fellow, at the hazard of instant death, crept down 
into a basement to let off the steam from two boilers, 
heated ready for explosion. His bravery saved many 
lives, perhaps, and he escaped unharmed. 

Thieves were numerous, eager for pillage, and 
ready even to spread the flames. A large number 
were promptly arrested, and the appearance of sol- 
diers frightened others away. 

But the gloom of this great calamity is lighted 
somewhat by the Christian sympathy everywhere 
manifested for oursuffering city. As we write, (Nov. 
12th,) offers of pecuniary help come from all quarters. 
Our own people who have escaped loss, are eager to 
give aid to the thousands, who, without employment 
during the dreary months at hand, must be without 
support. Thus God, out of afflictions, trains the peo- 
ple to higher virtues and a nobler spirit. If, above 
this, and better than this, they are led to depend up- 
on Him, giving to Him their warmest service and 
their heartiest love, these afflictions of to-day will be 
but the shadows that veil a brighter future,—for 
“godliness hath the promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.” 


~ — + 
THE NATIONAL ELECTION. 


The twenty-second election for the choice of Elec- 
tors came to a close on the Sth of November, 1872. 

These national elections are in fact, though not in 
terms, for the choice of a President and a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. In terms, they are for the 
choice of Electors of those officers. No man who is 
not an Elector in the sense we have used the word, 
ever votes for a President or a Vice-President of the 
United States, unless the choice of the former officer 
should devolve upon the United States House of 
Representatives, or that of the second officer upon 
the United States Senate. In 1801, and in 1825, the 
Presidents for the four years beginning on the 4th of 
March in those years, respectively, were chosen by 
the United States House of Representatives; and in 
1837, the Vice-President for the four years from the 
4th of March of that year was chosen by the United 
States Senate. 

We often hear it said that such an old man voted 
for Washington as a candidate for the presidency. 
In one sense this is true, but in another it4s incorrect. 
Why? Because no man outside of the electoral col- 
leges ever could have voted for Washington. Voters 
vote for and choose Electors, and the Electors choose 
the President,—in theory. We say in theory, for 
Presidential Electors have no liberty of choice in the 
matter. They must vote for the candidate of their 
party, or they would be branded as traitors. 

Yet when the system of choosing Electors was 
adopted, it was meant that the Electors should be 
perfectly free to decide who should be President, and 
to elect him. This soon proved to be a mere fic- 
tion,—and it is not too much to say that the Electors, 
as a body, never have acted independently in the 
eighty-four years that electoral colleges have been 
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chosen. They acted simply as party agents from the 
beginning, and were as weak in 1788 as they are in 
1872. A clearer case of the vanity of human inten- 
tions never was known than that which is furnished 
by the history of American Presidential Electors. 
This year, the leading candidates for the presiden- 
cy were Horace GREELEY, of New York, so well 
known as a journalist, and Utysses S. GRANT, who 


has occupied the presidential chair since the 4th of | that of a newborn babe, and its odor is also pleasant. 


March, 1869. 

President Grant was the candidate of the Republi- 
can party; and Mr. Greeley was first nominated by 
afew Republicans who were not favorable to the 
President’s re-election,—and then he was nominated 
by the Democratic party. 

As we have stated, the election took place on the 
5th of November. President Grant was re-elected by 
the votes of the following States: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, NewYork, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Arkansas, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Florida, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Nevada, | 
California and Oregon,—all of which give 304 electo- | 
ral votes. 

The States that voted for Mr. Greeley are Mary- 
land, Georgia, Texas, Louisiana, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri,—which give 62 electoral votes. 


i ai ai mace 
DEATH OF GEN. MEADE. 


GEORGE GORDON MEADE, Major-General in the 
army of the United States, died on the 6th of Noe 
vember, 1872, at the close of his 57th year. He was 
born at Cadiz, in Spain, where his parents were at 
the time residing, although their home was Phila- 
de) phia. 

He was intended for the military service from his 
childhood, and after having studied at a private mil- | 
itary school he was sent to the national military | 
academy at West Point, in 1831, where he was grad- 
uated in 1835,—when he became a second lieutenant 
of artillery in the regular army. 

He served in the Mexican war, and was made brig- 
adier-general of volunteers in 1861, and major-gener- 
al after the battle of Antietam—and very noble ser- 
vice he rendered in the years of strife that followed. 
While in the command of the army of the Potomac 
he arrested the march of Gen. Lee in Pennsylvania, 
and at Gettysburg fought what was really the turn- 
ing battle of the war. The success of that three 
days’ fight was largely owing to the admirable con- 
duct of Gen. Meade. Itis impossible to overrate the 
good that then and there was wrought for the Amer- 
ican nation. 


the creek, he dipped it in the water, and was sur- 
prised to find it covered with lather. On rubbirg it 
vigorously it proved to be good soap. 

The stone is of a dun color, about as hard as chalk, 
and has great cleansing power, removing stains and 
grease spots from clothing. The editor says he has 
tried it, and can give it high recommendations. Af- 
ter bathing, it leaves the skin as smooth and soft as 


Nature ought to manufacture good towels to go with 
this soap. 

WE WILL SEND 

The Companion FREE to January, 1878, to 
all new subscribers sent us during the month 
of No vember and December. 

t@- Specimen copies of the Companron, 
Circulars, Cards and Premium List will be 
sent to persons who may wish them for the 
purpose of getting new names. 





te 
VENTRILOQUISM. 
Everybody wonders at the feats of ventriloquism, 
but they are very easy of performance, according toa 
writer in the Advance. He says there is no difficulty 
in acquiring the power: 
In the first place, speak any word or sentence in | 
your own natural tone; then open the mouth, and | 
Jiz the jaws fast, as though trying to hinder any one | 
from opening them further or shutting them; draw 
the tongue back in a ball; speak the same words, and 
the sound, instead of being formed in the mouth, will 
be formed in the pharynx. Great attention must be 
aid to holding the jaws rigid. ‘The sound will then 
G found to imitate a voice heard from the other side 
of a door when it is closed, or under a floor, or 
through a wall. To imitate a sound behind a door 
partly open, the voice must not be altered from the 
original note —: but be made in another part 
of the mouth. This is done by closing the lips tight 
and drawing one corner of the mouth downwards, or 
towards theear. Then let the lips open at that cor- 
ner only, the other part to remain closed. Next, 
breathe, as it were, the words out of the orifice 
formed. Do not speak distinctly, but expel the 
breath in short puffs at each word, and as-loud as 
possible. By so doing you will cause the illusion in 
the minds of the listeners that the 
voice which they heard when the 
but more.distinctly and nearer, on account of the 
door being open. The voice must always be used 
when the ventriloquist wishes it to appear that the 
sound comes through an obstacle, but from some one 
close at hand. 


hear the same 
oor was closed, 


——_+o>——__—_— 
A MORAL DISTINCTION, 


Many of the slaves in old times thought it no sin 
to steal from their masters, as they received no wa- 











Gen. Meade remained at the head of the Army of 
the Potomac down to the close of the civil war, he | 
being the executive officer of that famous organiza- 
tion when Gen. Grant held command in Virginia; 
and he had his full part in the hard fighting in that 
State in 1864. He was made a major-general in the 
regular army. 

He died in Philadelphia, of pneumonia. 
and services will be held in lasting remembrance by 
his countrymen, for he was an able, a brave and a suc- 
cessful soldier, a true patriot, and one of the most 
upright of men. 

—~ +o 
DISEASES FROM VEGETATION. 

Dr. Tyndall startled all London, a few months ago, 
by asserting that the air is full of invisible vegeta- 
ble atoms, which, taken into the system by breath- 
ing, give rise to numerous diseases. He expressed 
the opinion that a large part of contagious diseases 
spread in this way. It is well known that malaria at 
Rome, and fever and ague in the West, are caused by 
fine vegetable spores floating in the atmosphere. 

Dr. Hoffmann, a German physician, has examined 
very carefully the blood of persons sick with scarlet 
fever and measles, and also the matter secreted by 
them in perspiration, and has found uniformly traces 
of a certain fungus, called micrococcus. He does 
not decide that this is the cause of the diseases, but 
only that it is always in the system when the dis- 
eases occur, and disappears when the sickness is 
gone. Another person, inoculated either with the 
blood or the perspiration of a sick patient, takes the 
disease and has the fungus. It looks, therefore, as if 
these diseases are owing to the spores of this micro- 
scopic fungus. 

i 
A PROFITABLE IDLER. 

James Watt in his boyhood used to watch very 
closely the working of steam in his aunt’s tea-kettle, 
as it puffed from the long nose, or lifted the cover. 

He would sit by the hour, watching and thinking of 
the force contained in the steam, and the uses to 
which it could beapplied. His aunt thought him in- 
corrigibly lazy, and scolded sharply, and begged him 
to stop idling and begin to study. 

But those hours she thought wasted in idleness 
were busier than those of the hardest working boy 
in England. They led to the invention of the steam- 


engine, gnd to the improvements in manufacturing 
which have made England the wealthiest country in 
the world. It would be well for many boys if their 


idle moments were put to as good use. 


4» 


A QUARRY OF SOAP. 





Nature has wonderful surprises, and seems capable 
of producing anything that man needs. The Pueblo 
Chief tells a strange story, and if the truth is not em- 
bellished by the coloring of fancy, the discovery is 
one of the most curious even of our age. A citizen 
of the town in exploring the mountains in the vicin- > 
ity noticed a A ica of stone, and broke ! among the wentere. Near this of 
off some of it to take home with him. On reaching 


ges for work. Their moral ideas on this point are 
not in all cases quite clear even at present, as may be 
inferred from the following anecdote: 

During a class meeting, held by the Methodist 
brethren of a Southern village, Bother Jones weut 
among the colored portion of the congregaiioa. 
Finding therean old man notorious for his endeavor 
to serve God on the Sabbath, and Satan the rest of 


His life | the week, he said: 


“Well, Brother Dick, I am glad to see you here. 
Haven’t stole any turkeys since I saw you last, 
Brother Dick?’”’ 

“No, no, Brudder Jones, no turkeys.’”’ 

“Nor any chickens, Brother Dick?” 

“No, no, Brudder Jones, no chickens.”’ 

“Thank the Lord, Brother Dick! That’s doing 
well, my brother!” said Brother Jones, leaving 
Brother Dick, who immediately relieved his over- 
burdened conscience by —- to a near neighbor, 
with an immense sigh of relief: 

“Ef he’d said ducks he’d a’ had me.” 


—_—_+or—____— 
HOW SCOLDS WERE PUNISHED. 
The old German laws were pretty severe in their 
interference with domestic affairs, Our respect for 
woman now is so great that we do not treat her like 
an unruly sheep or goose even if she does scold some- 
times: 


Acommon punishment for scolding women was 
the ‘‘shameful stone,” which was hung round their 


tle. At Hamburg, libellers and slanderers were com- 
pelled to stand on a block and strike themselves three 
times on the mouth asasign of repentance. This 
custom still existed thirty or forty years ago. In 
some towns the “shameful stone’’ was in the shape 
of a loaf, whence the German saying, ‘‘a heavy bit of 
bread” (ein schwerer bissen brod). At Lubeck it was 
in the shape of an oval dish, and in other places in 
that of awoman putting out hertongue. Such stones 


Dortmund and Halberstadt (1348), they were to weigh 
a hundred weight. Those who were wealthy could 

urchase exemption from this punishment witha bag 
full of hops tied with ared ribbon. Another old cus- 
tom punished a hen-pecked husband by removing the 
roof of his house on the ground that “‘a man who al- 
lows his wife to rule at home does not deserve pro- 
tection against wind and weather.” If two women 
fought in public, they were each put in a closed sen- 
try-box, which left only their heads exposed, and 
then posted opposite each other in the market, where 
they remained an hour face to face, but unable to use 
their hands or feet. 

———_—_ +o --- --— 
AN EVENTFUL YEAR, 

Who can say we do not live in stirring times when 
a single year has witnessed the following catastro- 
phes, to which the new horse distemper must now 
be added: 

Here are some of the wonders of the present year, 
and we must admit that they look rather formidable 
when summed up: Aneruption of Vesuvius, the most 
terrific in eighteen hundred years; an earthquake 
that swallowed up Antioch; a drought and famine in 
Persia; tilence in Buenos Ayres; one of the Phil- 
lippine Islands completely swamped and sunk; trem- 
blings and quakings of the earth on both sides of the 
North American continent. Then the universal and 
unusually hot weather, and whirlwinds, and thunder- 
storms, and any amount of meteoric stones are also 
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lightnin 


necks. This stone was usually in the shape of a bot- | 


were usually very heavy; according to the law of New York Obseiver and the Companion....... ....... 


aman who had | at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma~ 


nothing else to do timed the lightning, and counted | chines and work to 
*21-ly 


three hundred and thirty-one distinct discharges of 








in seven minutes, each causing a distinct 
thunder blast, and all the while the moon looked on 


so greatly magnified by haze and vapor as to make 


the appearance of half the sky on fire. People have | 
amused themselves counting the storms in all quar- | 
ters, and the accounts of damage by them have 
formed a staple article of news. | 
+> | 





A SCARED TRAVELLER. 





Tue Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce is capital 


The good old lady who waited for the depot to | for dyspeptics. It gives the proper tone, and acts 


start must have been related to the hero of a recent | 
incident at Jersey City Ferry: | 
When the ferry-boat is closely moored to the sta- | 
tion at the wharf it is not a difficult matter for a pas- | 
senger to be deceived as to whether he is on board or 


ashore. This was illustrated the other day in a very | better than any recommended stimulant, 


amusing manner, as follows: An old gentleman, un- | 
used to travel, went on board the boat and sat down. | 
In a few minutes the boat started, and the old gen- | 
tleman startled the bystanders by convulsively clutch- 
ing the arms of his seat, and trembling violently in 
every limb, while his countenance betokened the ut- 
most fear and consternation. The passengers, seeing 
no cause for such unnatural excitement, and sympa- 
thizing with the terror-stricken old gentleman, asked 
what the trouble was, and mentioned the fact that 
the boat had just started, but would soon be on 
the other side. With great evidence of relief from 
-painful suspense, the old gentleman recovered his 
nerves, and sank back into his seat, exclaiming with 
fervor, ‘“‘The Lord be marciful tome! I thought I 
was on the wharf!” 


—_——_—_+or—___—_ 
THE MOON AND WEATHER, 


Almost everybody believes that the changes of the 
moon influence the weather. But scientific men 
laugh at the delusion: 


Some one has written to the University Monthly 
to inquire if any changes in the weather are attribu- 
table to the influence of the moon. The editor re- 
ferred the communication to Com. Maury. His an- 
swer will disappoint a great many weatherwise folks. 

| The changes of the moon have no effect upon the 

| weather. The moon changes, says Maury, every 7.2 
days, consequently every change in the weather must 
take place within the period of 3.6 days either before 
or after a moon change, and her worshippers give 
her all the credit for it. The moon governs the tides, 
but not the atmosphere. 

| ers have failed to detect any tide in the latter, or an 

| variableness under the moon’s influence. So this 


vexed matter may be considered as set at rest, and 


we can defy the weather prophets. 
————+o+—____ 
A LOST NEBULA. 
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known in the Pleiades, is no more to be seen. Great 
revolutions are going on in the heavens as well as on 


Perhaps no group of stars is more generally known 
than the Pleiades, or Seven Sisters, as they are often 
called in the country. In this cluster there is a neb- 
ula, or star cloudlet, invisible to the naked eye, but 
be seen with the aid of a teles- 
ollis, however, a member of the 
Observing Astronomical Society of Bristol, England, 
says that he has searched for this nebula with his 
ight-inch telescope, but cannot find it, and he adds: 
culiar about all the brighter 
stars of this group, which for months past — = 
ded 1 ight. 
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THE POOR SOLDIER OF FLENS- 
BURG. 

Some years ago, at a time of peace, a detach- 
ment of soldiers was quartered at Flensburg, in 
Schleswig. Some of them had married, of whom 
a majority had large families and were very 
poor. Poverty is hard to bear when a man sees 
his little ones in rags, shivering from the cold, 
and crying for bread. 

Onc of these soldicrs on a keen autumn night 
was sent with a dispatch, as an orderly, several 
miles across the country. As he returned, he 
passed, about midnight, a bleaching mill, and 
perceived a quantity of linen placed upon a 
hedge to bleach, but which the owners had for- 
gotten to take in at nightfall. 

He rode very slowly. The air was very still; 
no sound was heard save the woodland stream 
shimmering in the moonlight, and the measured 
tread of the horse’s fect. 

He was tempted. He said to himself, “Could 
it really be any harm to take out of this great 
quantity of linen a single piece to sell for my 
poor children? The owner would scarcely feel 
the loss of it, and it would be a great help to me 
in my poverty; the injustice could not be very 
great.” 

He stopped his horse and dismounted. But 
when he came to the hedge, a voice within him 
seemed to say, “It is sin; till now thou hast 
never stolen; trust in God and do right, and 
thou shalt not starve.” 

He left the hedge, and quickly mounted his 
horse. But he soon looked round again; the 
temptation came upon him with greater power; 
the sorrow of his home and his hungry children 
rose before his mind. He again dismounted 
and again stood before the hedge. All was si- 
lent save the crisp leaves dropping in the shad- 
ows, and the music of the stream silvered by the 
moon. He was about to put out his hand to 
take the linen, when his conscience again awoke. 
The conflict was a hard one, but the persuasive 
voice within again triumphed, and without touch- 
ing the linen, he again mounted his horse. He 
rode on, but presently drew the rein and looked 
back, 

The tempter now approached him on another 
side. “Iam in misery,” said the soldier, ‘and 
here is the opportunity to alleviate it. Is it not 
my duty to do so? I would not steal for the 
mere purpose of gain. God knows Iam not at 
heart a thief. Who can say that Providence has 
not placed this means of help in my way ?” 

Heo looked back again and saw the linen still 


. unwatched, lying in the moonlight. He again 


dismounted and climbed the hedge. He put 
forth his hand, but the good angels had followed 
him, and the inward monitor again asserted its 
power. It secmed to say, ‘“‘What art thou do- 
ing? Itis asin.” 

Then he beheld his poor children again, whom 
in tho previous winter he had been unable to 
protect from the famine and frost As afather, 
he reflected that he should care for his children. 

He was now in a most painful state of excite- 
ment; the struggle was at its height. 

He took off his hat, and knelt down with his 
forehead bared to heaven, and gazed upward for 
& moment on the calm moon and golden clusters 
of stars. The sublimities of the celestial scenery 
like a vision revealed to him the greatness and 
the goodness of God. The good angels were 
with him, and his triumph was at hand. 

“O Lord,” he prayed, “look down upon me, 
help mein my extremity and control me. For 
the sake of Jesus Christ thy beloved Son, have 
merey upon me, a miserable, tempted sinner, 
and save me. Be thou my strength in this my 
hour of weakness, and be thou my guardian in 
life, my helper and my portion forever.” 

His prayer was heard. No soul ever perished 
praying. The tempter fled, and the good angels 
were glad. With a joyous and free spirit he 
mounted his horse, inwardly praising God, who 
had helped him out of this temptation, which 
would have brought a curse and destruction 
upon him. 

As he came to the courtyard of the miller, he 
stopped and knocked at the door. 


The miller opened the window, and called 
out,— 


“Who is here!”’ 
‘An orderly from Flensburg. Iwant a couple 
of words with you.” 


“What is it?” asked the miller, opening the 
door. 
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“My dear miller,” said the soldier, ‘‘as I was 


| riding by, I perceived that you had forgotten to 
| take in your linen, which was left on the hedge 


to bleach. This is no business of mine, but I 
will conceal nothing from you. I am a very 
poor soldier, and have a wife and five small 


| children, who are fhearly naked and starving. 
|My miserable condition induced me to stop 
| when I saw the linen, and I was strongly tempt- 


ed to approach it too nearly. Three times I dis- 
mounted my horse under the influence of temp- 
tation. I was assaulted on all sides, and it 
seemed as if I must submit. Then I looked up 
to heaven and prayed to the Almighty. He 
heard me, and gave me power to resist. Friend 
miller, this is a high road, along which others 
may pass; others may come after me, and be 
similarly tempted, and perhaps fall. This would 
be a bad thing; therefore I am come to ask you 
to take in your linen. And now I wish you 
good-night.”’ 

“My good soldier,” said the miller, “come in 
and take alittle refreshment. The air is cold 
to-night.” 

The offer was a most aceeptable one to the 
soldier, for he was hungry and thirsty. A boun- 
tiful supper was placed before him. As he en- 
joyed the good fare, he said to himself, ““O God, 
thou hast hitherto helped me. Thou helpest me 
now again, and thou wilt help me to the end.” 

As he was about to depart, the mille: brought 
out a piece of linen and said, ““My good soldier, 
this is the largest and best piece of all those 
which were left out to bleach. Take it as a re- 
membrance, take itin honor, because you sought 
help from the Lord in prayer, and steadfastly 
resisted sin. If you are everin great distress 
again, do not fail to come and see me.” 

The heart of the bearded veteran was deeply 
touched, and the tears rolled down his sunburnt 
cheeks. He could not speak, but he took the 
piece of linen, receiving it as a gift from the 
Lord. 

“Thou, O Lord, hast saved me to-night,” he 
said, as he stood beneath the moon and the 
stars. “So wilt thou keep me always.” 

He rode away a happy man. It was the bat- 
tle of his life, and the victory was decisive. The 
good angels followed him to the end. 


~~ 
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THE KING OF POLAND’S DWARF. 


Bebe, the famous dwarf of the King of Poland, 
weighed only twelve ounces in his infancy, and 
when completely formed was only twenty-two 
inches in height. He was rocked in ashoc for a 
cradle. We find the following amusing anec- 
dotes of Bebe in ,Wilson’s “Remarkable Charac- 
ters’’: 


Being once in the country, he one day strag- 
gled into a meadow, the grass of which was 
higher than himself. On another occasion, when 
he imagined that he was lost in a copse, he cried 
out for help. He was susceptible of passions, 
as desire, anger and jealousy. On these subjects 
his discourse was without conncction, and only 
displayed confused ideas. In a word, he showed 
only that kind of sensibility which arises from 
circumstances that strike the eye, or from a tem- 
porary impression. The small degree of reason 
he manifested seemed to be very little superior 
to the instinct of animals. 

The Princess of Talmond became his instruc- 
tor; but notwithstanding the talents she herself 
possessed, she could not develop any in Bebe. 
The result was such as might have been expect- 
ed. Heconceived such a strong attachment for 
her, that seeing her one day caress a little dog 
he snatched the animal from her hands and 
threw it out of the window, crying, “Why do 
you love him more than me?” 

The celebrated Polish dwarf, Count Borulaw- 
ski, resided some time at the court of Stanislaus 
with Bebe, during which a ludicrous quarrel 
took place between these gigantic heroes. 

One day they were both in the apartment of 
the King, when the prince greatly caressed Boru- 
lawski, and asked hia several questions, to 
which the count replied in a manner which gave 
the prince great satisfaction; and calling Bebe 
to him, said, “You see, Bebe, what a difference 
there is between Borulawski and you! He is 
amiable, cheerful, entertaining, and full of 
knowledge; whereas you are but a little ma- 
chine.”’ 

Bebe made no reply, but his countenance 
proved he was violently agitated. Soon after, 
the King being gone to his closet, Bebe availed 
himself of that instant to execute a revengeful 
project which he had meditated; and slyly ap- 
proaching his rival, seized him by the waist, and 
endeavored to push him into the fire. Luckily, 
his antagonist caught hold of an iron hook by 
which the fire irons are kept upright, and thus 
prevented the dreadful catastrophe. The noise 
of Borulawski brought back the King, and thus 
saved the count’s life. The King immediately 
called his servants, and ordered them to inflict a 
corporal punisnment on the revengeful Bebe. 


44> 
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A WONDERFUL SPRING. | 
California does not absorb all the wonders of 
the country. Here is an account of a remarka- 
ble spring in Florida: 


One of the greatest natural curiosities in the 
South is the Warfkulla Spring, which is the 











source of a beautiful river by the same name. 
The spring is between four and five hundred 
fect in diameter, and on a bright and calm day 
to pass over it in a boat you feel as though you 
were suspended in mid air, the water being so 
limpid and transparent. At the depth of one 
hundred and sixty feet, a dime can be distinct- 
ly seen as though it were at your feet. On gaz- 
ing into the depths of this wonderful spring it 
shows all the prismatic hues of the rainbow, and 
near its bottom can be seen fish of different va- 
rieties, crabs, terrapins, and now and then an 
alligator. 
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For the Companion. 
PLUCK. 
By Alice Robbins. 


I’ve got pluck, 

There’s nothin’ sure ’n that, 
Though I was brought up 

In a cellar like a rat. 
You may look down on me, 

You Fifth Avenue boys, 
There’s no merit in broadcloth, 

Canes, ponies and toys. 

I'd rather have luck 
And pluck. 


Don’t tell me 

I’m an Arab, ’n all that, 
Time’s coming when 

I'll wear a beaver hat; 
Time’s coming when 

You'll maybe bow to me, 
Though I'm about 

As poor as can be. 
I'll climb yet, 

Top o’ ladder, too, 
And maybe—can’t say— 

May look down on you; 
I'll climb on luck 

And pluck. 


What I b’lieve 

Is just this little scrap, 
The good Man above 

Looks out for a ragged chap. 
If said ragged chap 

Puts in all he knows, 
And works hard, honest, 

For his grub ’n clothes, 

And earns luck 
By pluck. 


Tell you what! 
I'd be ’shamed to be 
Like some 0’ them chaps, 
Who wouldn’t speak to me; 
I never tell all I hear ’n see, 
But some o’ them swells 
Are heaps wickeder ’n we, 
Who live on luck 
And pluck. 


For see here, 

I’ve got some one, you bet, 
Keeps me straight, 

My mother, boss, ’alive yet; 
Tell yeu what, 

She’s a preacher ’n her way, 
Sometimes ’t knocks me 

To hear her pray, 
But it brings luck 

And pluck. 


She’s pluck, 

Clear from toes to cap-frill, she, 
If she wasn’t, boss, 

Couldn’t manage a chap like me, 
Bless her heart, 

See if I don’t put her by ’n by 
In a house, 

Thirteen stories high! 
Built on lack 

And pluck. 





RAT INGENUITY. 


We were lately en the summit of Mount Kear- 
sarge, and found that rats were numerous in the 
hotel there, three or four miles away from any 
other residence. How they got there, and how 
they manage to live in the nine months during 
which the house is empty, are questions for the 
naturalist to settle. But they are very ingenious 
in providing for themselves in all places and 
climates, as the following paragraph shows: 


A gentleman, who has passed many years of 
his life at St. Helena, told me several stories 
about rats, so curious that I thought them wor- 
thy of record. He said at one time the common 
brown rat was extremely common all over the 
island, in fact, a perfect pest; and to avoid its 
attacks his father had constructed a large stare, 
rat proof, namely, a rat once in could not get 
out again. 

A number, however, came in with produce 
and goods from the ships, and bred there. 
Around this store were Venetian blinds to the 
windows, and one day one of his men, when it 
was raining, watched a rat sitting on the Vene- 
tian and putting out his tail to collect on it the 
drippings of water at the edge; he then with- 
drew it, and licked it. 

The servant told his master, who immediately 
understood that the rats could get no water in- 
side the store, and therefore directed that a but- 
ter firkin should be oat down to four or five 
inches, and in the top a large circular wire rat 
cage trap should be fixed. Several small planks 
were placed for the rats to get up the entrance 
of the cage, which exactly fitted the-firkin. No 
food would have induced the rats to enter the 





trap, but water did, and many were thus cap- 
tured. 

There is one peculiarity with these rats, name- 
ly, their very often building or making their 
nestsin thetrees. I have,in India, several times 
found rats’ nests in trees; but they have always 
been stolen nests, such as descricd abodes of the 
squirrel or sparrow; but here my friend, who is 
no naturalist, tells me they construct them prin- 
cipally of fir spines, on the ends of the bou:hs, 
some twelve or fifteen fect from the ground, in 
thecommon fir trees. The spots selected are just 
where the overlapping bough nearly meets the 
lower one. He said that all know the rats’ 
nests, and that he had seen them fired at, when 
many rats were killed and fell out to the ground. 
He could tell me no more, and I think that, if 
original nests, as he held them to be, some grass 
must be woven in their constructions, as fir 
spines have but little power of cohesion. The 
situation of these nests was worthy of rotice, al- 
though there is scarcely a situation where arat’s 
nest has not been found. 
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KIND WORDS. 
It costs nothing to speak kind words, but some 
people hear few of them, and are taken by sur- 
prise, when they are spoken. Here is a case: 


“Buy a box, please, sir?”’ The speaker was a 
little match girl, who on a summer’s afternoon, 
stood at the entrance of one of the large London 
railway stations. She was trying to find cus- 
tomers among the gentlemen who were hurrying 
along to catch the trains that would take them 
from busy, smoky London to their pleasant 
homes. Most of them never saw the little girl, 
or, if they did, took no notice of her. 

At length one gentleman, at the plaintive 
voice, ‘“‘Buy a box, please, sir,” stopped a mo- 
ment. 

“No, [don’t want any,” he said, and was pass- 
ing on, when the hungry look of the poor child 
arrested him, and he remembered a bag of bis- 
cuits which his little daughter had given him 
that morning for his luncheon, but which he had 
been too busy to cat. So he took them out of 
his pocket, and gave them to her, saving,— 

“Here, darling, here are some biscuit for you.” 

She took them without one word of thanks, 
which rather surprised the gentleman, and he 
turned to go; but, looking back, he saw her 
standing with the biscuit in her hand, her cyes 
full of tears, and he heard her say to herself, “He 
called me darling, he did!’ 

Don’t you think that my friend went home to 
his own darling with a happier heart for the kind 
word he had spoken to that poor child? Per- 
haps it was the only one she had heard for many 
a day. 


A SINGULAR STORY. 

Among the many strange but true incidents 
told in connection with the Fulton Street prayer 
meeting, the following, by the New York corres- 
pondent of the Boston Journal, will interest ev- 
ery reader: 


Mr. Lanphier, who led the singing at the open- 
ing fifteen years ago, and who has not been ab- 
sent from the daily meeting a dozen times in a 
dozen years, led the chorus at a late anniversa- 
ry. The floral decorations were superb. They 
were the gift of a very successful florist in New 
York, who owes his prosperity to the Fulton 
Street meeting. 

A lady one day laid down a bunch of tube- 
roses on the table at Fulton Street. Mr. Lan- 
phier took them in his hand and started for 
home. He was followed by a man whom some 
thought to be crazy and some to be drunk. He 
dogged the steps of the missionary to his house, 
and slipped in when the door opened without in- 
vitation. He couldn’t speak a word of our lan- 
guage, but seemed intensely excited over the 
flowers. 

After a while an interpreter was found, and 
the man told his story. He was a German emi- 
grant, and had just landed. He had a dream on 
the voyage that he was to follow a man in New 
York who carried in his hand a bunch of white 
flowers. 

That man would give him a Testament and 
tell him what todo, All this turned out just so. 
He is now one of the most successful florists in 
upper New York. On the anniversary of the 
meeting he robes the pulpit and altar with the 
choicest flowers as a tribute of gratitude. 
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A RUNAWAY BEAR. 

Wild animals are interesting to look at in cag- 
es, but are not agreeable neighbors when they 
manage toescape. The Eric (Pa.) Despatch tells 
of a bear on an excursion for liberty : 


O’Brien’s menagerie has gone into winter 
quarters, and among the pets belonging to that 
concern is a good-sized Diack bear, which was 
kept chained in the yard of the Avenue House. 
The house was built on a side hill, and to go to 
the bar-room from the roadway it is necessary to 
ascend a flight of steps set on the slope. 

A day or two ago there was a jolly party as- 
sembled in the bar-room. During a lull in talk 
about politics, one of them went to look at the 
bear, going too close, as the bar-keeper thought, 
but he did not heed the admonition, and the bear 
made a plunge at him with such effect that he 
broke the chain. 

The gallant colonel—for he was a colonel— 
made the liveliest time to the bar-room, distanc- 
ing the bear at the first jump. Bruin, finding 
himself at liberty, began to put on lordly airs, 
and trotted round the yard in search of some 
one to hug. 

The place was fenced, with the exception of 
the stairway to the street, and a man with a 
pitchfork jumped on that to dispute Bruin’s pas- 
sage, should he try it. The others got hold of 
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clubs, pokers, hoes, and any thing handy for 
weapons, and one man was so lucky as to secure 
a fish-pole. 

The magic “touch of elbows” inspired cour- 
age, and the men began to advance on the bear 
in platoons, Bruin slowly retreating, as among 
so many he didn’t know which to hug first. In 
this state of indecision, he finally turned about 
and trotted into his kennel. 

“Tve got him,” shouted Jim Wadsworth, as 
he jumped to the front, and presented the five- 

ronged spear at the mouth of Bruin’s den. 

he echo hadn’t died away before the spear was 
broken in two or three pieces, and the bear 
turned Wadsworth a back somersault and rolled 
over him. 

The astonishment and scare were mutual, but 
the bear was up first, and he charged through 
the line heedless of “belts” from clubs, and 
rushed for a rear fence. Here the unscientific 
construction of the fence got the better of him. 
At the corner where he mounted, the bottom of 
the post was close to a stone wall, but the top 
leaned to the eastward so as to leave an opening 
like the letter V, and in the bear's hurry he 
a his fat body into the gap, wedging it 

ast. 

His fore legs were dangling on the side where 
liberty awaited him, but his hind legs were still 
in the yard. Comprehendine Bruin’s situation 
at a glance, Wadsworth grabbed hold of one of 
the hind legs and pulled as though he meant to 
tear the leg out. 

The bear tried to turn to bite this source of an- 
noyance, but he could not reach far enough. A 
dozen bhed-cords, and as many trace-chains as 
could be found, were brought, and, after infinite 
trouble, slip-nooses were got into the bear’s 
mouth, and around his neck and legs, and when 
he was trussed up like a mummy, five or six 
men lifted him out. . 

But he was not conquered; and of this he 
gave evidence when the party tried to remove 
some of the ropes, an operation that was neces- 
sary before he could be properly chained again. 
Finally, some one sent for Adam Forepaugh, the 
lion-tamer, and he took the ropes off, put the 
chain on, and fastened the bear to his kennel. 


—_———+o>———__—_—. 
SENTENCING HIMSELF. 


If the corrupt judges in New York, recently 
removed, could have been made to sentence 
themselves, as in the following incident, it might 
have been a good lesson both to court and peo- 
ple: 

The Utica Observer tells a story of a judge in 
Otsego county, who arraigned and punished 
himself for getting “overtaken in liquor.” He 
formally opened court, and then he called his 
own name as defendant in a suit in which “the 
people” charged him with an offence against the 
law, went over the circumstances in detail, so 
far as he could remember them, read “the stat- 
ute in such cases made and provided,” and then 
asked “the prisoner what he had to say.” 

In the role of a prisoner he pleaded guilty to 
the offence, said it was 2 shame for a man of his 
years and position, but hoped “the court would 
not be too severe on him, as he was determined 
to reform.” 

“The prisener will stand up,” said the stern 
old justice. Then the prisoner arose. ‘Now,” 
said the justice, ‘I am very sorry you have been 
brought into this court on a charge which so se- 
riously affects your good name and standing in 
society; you have set a bad example, and if you 
go on at this rate, you will bring sorrow and 
disgrace on yourself and family. I sentence you 
to pay a fine of $10 and costs, or to thirty days’ 
imprisonment in the county jail.” 

The “prisoner” said he would prefer to pay 
the finc,—and then the court closed. He walked 
over to the poor-master of the town, and paid 
the teif dollars. L 

—-—__ +o -—— 


PLEASE PLAY SOMETHING. 
A “lover of music” says: 


Here comes the music—two harps and two fid- 
dies. There have been premonitory strumming 
and tuning in some hidden recess, and now they 
are here. First is the tuning; tum-tum, tee-tee, 
tiddle-iddle-tum, says one harp, and tum-tee-id- 
dle says the other; while the fiddles answer whi- 
i-i-ine, we-e-e-eek; and now we’re off. Twee-dy- 
iddle-diddle and a dum-dum-dum. 

There is a distinction to be made between tun- 
ing and the regular playing, thouch all men are 
not gifted to perceive it. Ole Bulk, who begged 
the fellow that borrowed his fiddle and played a 
lot of country jigs on it, to “please play some- 
thing,” had the retort adminstered to him unex- 
pectedly once. When hewasgiving a concert, re- 
port says, in a town in Maine, after performing 
one of his most brilliant variations, a man sol- 
emnly rose from among the people, and said, 
“This audience would be pleased, sir, if you 
would stop tuning and go to fiddling.” And 
apropos of the same, there is a story told of some 

urkish magnatc, who, visiting Paris, was taken 
toaconcert. At the close of the first part, he 
expressed a desire to hear again the first piece 
which had been played. The orchestra began it. 
“No, no,” he said, “that’s not theone.” Then 
they tried the second and third, but with no bet- 
ter success. At last they gave it up, and the 
concert proceeded. But when, after the inter- 
mission, all the orchestra fell to tuning their in- 
struments, his face beamed with delight, and 
with the liveliest satisfaction he declared that 
that was the piece he so much desired to hear. 
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YOUNG wRITERS will do well to remember 
that Lord Bacon re-wrote one of his works twelve 
times; and Pascal his letters several time-. snd 
oneof them thirteen times; while Edmund 3-rke 
had his works printed two or three time. +n a 








For the Companion. 


WHY WILLIE COULDN’T SAY HIS 
PRAYER. 


Dus’ wait a ’ittle, auntie, till I run my engine fru’; 
Itannot pray dis minute, ’tause I dot too much todo. 
Here’s my train o’ tars all waiting upon the railroad 
track, 

Dus’ yet me do to Yondin, and I’ll tome directly back. 


And yook at all the animals a tomin’ from the Ark! 
The sofa is Mt. Ararat, the tarpet is a park. 

See how they run and scatter on their wooden yegs 
and wings! 

How tan you ’spect a boy to pray—wis such a yot o’ 
> fings! 

Here’s my funny ’ittle donkey, wis his baskets at his 
side, 

And if it wouldn’t till him, I’d yike to have a ride. 
But I know I must be tareful, for I’m such a mon- 
strous boy, 

I’d trush poor donkey, easy, ’tause he’s nuffin’ but a 
toy. 


Yes, I’m tomin’, don’t be tallin’! don’t you fink I 
hear you speak? 

And I'll kneel down tlose beside you, wis my hand 
upon your cheek, 
And where’s your hand? 
“Now I lay”; 
’Tause, don’t you know? I yove you, and must pet 
you when I pray. 


I'll tiss it while I’m sayin’ 


For Dod yives up in Heaven, away beyond the blue, 

And its hard to yove so far off, but it’s easy to yove 

you;— 

I know you teep a sayin’ that He is very near;— 

Why don’t He talk out youd, then, so a ’ittle boy tan 
hear? 


Now put my donkey down here, where I tan see 
him,—so! 

Such a funny ’ittle fellow! I tan never yet him do! 

Is it naughty to be yaffin’ when I talk to Dod, you 
say? 

Well, I'll fink of Him a ’ittle, when I’ve dot fru’ all 
my play. 


Ah, Willie, tiny worldling! so the long 
begins 

*Twix our love of earth and Heaven, our duties and 
our sins! 

So toil, and care, and pleasure come between us and 
the sun, 

And we only think of Heaven when our earthly play 
is done! M.E. T. 


, .ohg race 


—_——+o»—_—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


ANNIE IN BOOTS. 
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* One rainy day, Annie, who is almost four, was 
having a tea-party, with her new tea-set of blue 
and white china. 

Her guests were her mamma and three dolls. 
Bessie, who had once been very pretty, but was 
now somewhat faded; Julia, a dressy young la- 
dy in pink and white; and Clara, a large wax 
doll, with lovely curly hair, and an old-fashioned 
dress, and black velvet slippers. This doll was 
nearly as tall as Annie herself, and much older, 
for she had been brought over from England in 
a big ship, for Annie’s mamma, when she was a 
little girl. 

The dolls all behaved like ladies. None of 
them spilled their tea, or dropped jelly on the 
table-cloth, or asked twice for plum-cake. 

When the tea-party was over, and the blue 

nd white china put away, Annie grew tired of 
her dolls, and turned to her mother, saying,— 

“Mamma, may I play that I am papa?” 

“Yes,” said mamma. 

“And will you call me ‘Henry? and may I 
call vou ‘Helen?’ ” continued Annie. 





Private pzexs, before offering them tz a publisacr. 


“First, I must put on my boots,” said the new 
papa. 

So she (I mean he) went to the closet where 
the boots were kept, and found one of them. 

“O Helen,” called out Henry, in a tone of dis- 
tress, “I can’t find my other boot.” 
“Why,itmust be there, Henry. Look again.” 
“No; [cannot find it anywhere,” sighed this 
little make-believe man. “TI have looked again. 
What shall I do?” 

“O, then I must find it for you,” Said Helen. 
The boot being found, was soon put on the 
tiny foot. 

“These boots fit me a good deal, Helen,” shout- 
ed Henry, as he stood on his feet and dragged 
them across the floor, looking admiringly on 
them at every step. 

Helen laughed and answered, “Yes; a good 
deal, indeed.”’ 

“Now I must have my hat and cane.” 

“They are in the closet, too, my dear.” 

“But I can’t reach them, mamma—no, Helen.” 
“O what a great man you are, Henry. Shall I 
get them for you?” 

“Please, do. O, I have found my cane.” 

The hat was soon on this small papa’s head. 
Behind, it rested on the shoulders, showing, in 
part, only the merry blue eyes peeping out, and 
the bright rosy checks, which, with the long 
light hair floating about, made as funny a look- 
ing papa as you would be likely to see. 

Being allready, Henry, with his boots, hat and 
cane, went to take a walk in the entries. 

Before long, however, mamma saw the toes 
of the \oots coming in the half open door, then 
the cane appeared, and last of all the hat, that 
was going about with a little girl under it. 
“Henry,” as she called herself, looked tired. 
“You look very tired, my dear,” said Helen. 
“Would you like to lie down in the baby’s 
cradle?” 

“O, I would like to,” said the weary child, “‘if 
you will sing to me, mamma, dear.” 

“Yes; I will sing ‘I love little pussy.’ Now 
take off your big boots, and great hat, and put 
down your canc,”’ continued mamma. 

So little Annie, who called herself papa, whose 
name was IIenry, did as she was bid, then laid 
her pretty curls on the pillow, and shut her blue 
eyes, and while Helen, who was mamma, was 
singing, she fell fast asleep. 

ELEANOR VERNON. 
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GEORGE’S REASON. 


Of the scholars of Mr. Jones’ school, all had 
entered, save one, and taken their seats, when 
George Hardy, the tardy scholar, for once came 
hurrying in, much out of breath. 

“Why, George,” said the teacher, “how is 
this? I saw you, as I supposed, on your way to 
school, when I started from home. I hope you 
have not been away at play, when you should 
have been at school.” 

“No, sir, I have not played any this morning; 
I thought I could run home and be back before 
school began.” 

“But why did you wish to return home? Did 
you forget any thing?” 

_ “No, sir.” 

‘What did you go back for, then?” 

“If you will please excuse fie, sir, I had rath- 
er not tell.” 

“T hardly think I can excuse you, George; you 
are very late, for you, and I have a right to de- 
mand a good reason for it.” 

George stepped up, and placing his lips close 
to his teacher’s car, whispered, “i met a boy who 
was without shoes, and as I had a pair which I 
had outgrown, I went home to get them for 
him.” 

“Was that the reason?” asked the teacher, 
looking upon the blushing boy with kindness 
and approval. 

“Fes, sit.” 

“Why, then, did you not wish to tell me?” 

“Because, sir, my mother says when I give 
any thing in charity, I must do it privately, lest 
I should receive praise of men, and become vain 
and proud.” 








LITTLE ERRANDS FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 


I know a boy who has just denied himself the 
pleasure of eating a “‘splendid” orange, for the 
sake of carrying it to a poor sick boy around the 
corner. 

Sarah goes every Wednesday and Saturday af- 
ternoon to read the Bible or some other good 
book to a blind girl. 

Fanny stopped in during a very long recess on 
a very pleasant day to show a dull scholar how 
to do her arithmetic lesson. 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in deer, but not in fawn. 
My second is in house, but not in lawn. 
My third is in stove, but not in fire. 
My fourth is in thief, but not in liar. 
My jifth is in fork, but not in plate. 
My whole is the capital ofa State. 
JENNIE AND IONE. 





The delight of children and naturalists. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROBTIC. 
1. A color. 2. A relation. 
8. Not many. 4. Comical. 
5. A river in Italy. 6. An epistle. 


7. A valuable tree. 

The finals read downward give the name of a State. 
and the inifials read downward form the name of 
one of its principal cities. Luu Crane. 


4. 
WORD 6QUARE. 


A vessel in which gunpowder is carried. 
A Southern fruit. 
Suflicient. 
To unfold. 
To fall upon the knees. 
R. C. CARLTON. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


5. 
REBUS. 





Geographical. 


6. 
A DOZEN INSECTS. 


I have heard that beet leaves are good for felons, 

I pitied the poor motherless child. 

My father voted for Grant, 

Try to make everything natural and easy. 

See that lovely crimson leaf lying in the road. 

Drive slowly as you approach the depot. 

Don’t bruise that beet; let it cook thoroughly. 

I saw him as he was passing the church. 

Lither Sarah or Nettie will do it for you. 

. I don’t believe my careful little Katy did the 
mischief. 

. It needs another shade tree to add to the effect. 

. Amos, quit offering your advice. 


—s 
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Conundrums. 

Why were the ancient Britons so formidable in bat- 
tle? cause they were Pict men. 

When is a soldier not halfa soldier? When he is 
in quarters. 

When is a cow not a cow? 
into a big field. 

What town is like part of aship? Hull. 

Why are sea-captains not to be trusted with chil- 
dren’ Fecause they often throw a boy (buoy) over- 
board. 

Which has the most legs, a sparrow or nosparrow? 
No sparrow, to be sure! A sparrow has but twe 
legs; no sparro v has three! 


When she is turned 





. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cod, Acapulco, Tug,—Cat, Doc. 

2. Connecticut. 

8. Miscellaneous. 

+. Deer-field, Free-port, Lock-haven, Bright-on, 
Wood-bury, Gree i-bush, Kings-ton, Bang-or, 

&. Corn, Ohio, Riot, Note. 

6. Ruby, _-a!, Opal, Carnet, Amethyst, Cameo, 
Pearl. 





Do Your Own Printing 
WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as the 


BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 









Gussie brought four new scholars into Sab- 
bath school, 

These, and others like them, are some of the 
Lord’s little errands which the children can go 





“Very well,” replied mamma, smiling. 


and do. 
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THE OLD BROOKLYN BELL-RING- 
ER IN HIS EYRIE. 

A reporter of the Brooklyn ZLagle “interviewed” 
the man in charge of the clock and 8,500 pound bell 
in the tower of the City Hall, Brooklyn, and sketch- 
es the conversation as follows: 


“Hello, hello, what do you want here?” asked the 
short, gray-haired, muscular genius of the bell as an 
Eay/¢ veporter ascended to his look-out post. 

“T want to look at Brooklyn. Here’s a pass from 
Fire Commissioner McLaughlin.” 

“Allright. It’sa werry pleasant night, aint it?’ 
and the little man looked quite jovial as he stood 
there in the gaslight, with one hand on the iron lev- 
er which sounds the alarm bell. 

The room—a circular room—was a rather bare 
looking place, with four large windows, through 
which the moonlight streamed in golden glory. 
Upon pegs hung a large opera glass and sailor’s spy 
giass, invaluable assistants to the bell-ringer in his 
search for tires. 

At another end of the room were several tele- 
graphic machines, connecting with the various fire 
stations throughout the city. 

“Your business requires a very keen eye,” 
ed the reporter. 

“Yes,” answered the little man, keeping a lookout 
through the window as he spoke. ‘It’s pooty hard 
to tell where a fire is sometimes; there’s so much 
smoke from the factories over the city. If we givea 
wrong alarm then we gets hauled up around the cor- 
ner” (‘he Fire Commissioner's office). 

“Do you use the telegraph wires much?” 

“Well, yes. It's abig help tous. If it wasn’t wl’- 
out ’em we'd make mistakes oftener. Ye see we aint 
high cnough up here to get a sight at some of the 
deestricks. Another way that the telegraph comes 
in good is the chance that it gives us to send word 
straight to the ingine houses. Mebbe you've noticed 
that the ingines near a fire is out before the bell taps. 
Well, that’s because we telegraph ‘em before we ar. 
If we should sound the wrong deestrick_on the bell, 
the firemen feel kinder sore about it. Ye see when 
we ring and then telegraph, the horses in the ingine 
houses back right out before the ingine, and that 
makes trouble. Then if the men go to the wrong 
deestrick it makes more trouble yet, [ tell you it’s 
pooty hard sometimes to tell where a fire is, specially 
when it looks as if Brooklyn and New York is one 
city. Look out and see for yourself,” said the bell- 
ringer as he opened the north window. 

And the man was right. Looking from the front 
of the Hall, the eye took in a vast sweep of buildings 
massed together as far as the sight could reach. The 
East River was as completely hidden from view as if 
it had been suddenly sunk beneath the sands of Man- 
hattan Island. 

“Do you ever get lonesome up here?” 

“Yes, it's werry lonesome up here some nights, 
when the rain or snow is dashin’ up agin the win- | 
dows, aud the wind howlin’ around here. A man as 
is on duty at night here is sort e cut off from e very | 
one. If he should be taken sick anyways sudden, as | 

eople is sometimes, you know, why he might die 

om and no one know the difference. [L remember 

once, over the Essex Market Siation, in New York, 
there was a fire, and every one kept waitin’ and 
waitin’ forthe bell toring. After awhile a police- 
man rushes up and busts in the door. He found the 
bell-ringer dead, sir—dead as a door nail, an’ layin’ 
just about as close to his lever as you're standin’ to 
that one over there.” 


suggest- 
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zen; ‘“‘now we know what a hole weighs.” 


cently married to a blind woman, in the presence of 


to back a load. She was also active, as I was as- 
sured, with the kind permission to try for myself by 
tickling her in the flank, and see her ‘strike out, from 
the hip, right or left.’ In fact, her prolonged expe- 
rience had apparently tendered to lessen rather than 
increase her respect for mankind.” 


a oe 


THEIR SHROUDS READY. 
The fashion of having skeletons at feasts in ancient 
Egypt seems nearly matched by the funeral arrange- 
ments here described : 


According to the Boston Journal, the old Dutch 
families among the Catskills have a most lugubrious 
custom of keeping a stock of grave-clothes on hand. 
Every member of the household has a complete out- 
fit prepared. The material is the most costly that 
can be afforded, and the garments are exquisitely fit- 
ted and made. They are laid aside in camphor, and 
renewed from time to time, if their intended wearer 
lives so long that they become yellow withage. This 
is probably the strangest instance of “a stitch in 
time”’ on record. 





sianlacaail senate 
CHANGE IN THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS, 


One of the most wonderful transformations, or 
new creations, of the present century has taken 

lace in the Fiji Islands. Ata recent meeting the 

aptist missionary in London, Rev. W. Wilson, of 
those islands, said: ‘‘Thirty-seven years ago Fiji was 
an entire blank; not a book, a chapel, a chanel ora 
Christian man in it, and God's name was never pro- 
nounced, except, perhaps, by a castaway sailor, and 
then not in the most proper fashion. They now had 
104,000 converts, and 22,709 members in full church 
communion ; they had 47,240 in their Sunday schools, 
and 690 chapels; and this work has been accom- 

lished in thirty-seven years.””. Who, after this, can 

iave the boldness tosay that Christian missions have 
accomplished nothing, or less than the same amount 
of labor at home?—New York Ubserver. 


oo 
WELL SERVED. 


A man walked into an office in Norwich, one even- 
ing recently, with the blunt speech, “I neither 
smoke, chew nordrink. I belong to Fall River, and 
have had nothing to eat to-day.” 

The clerk, who was just going to close up, said to 
him, “I think I have seen you before.” 

“You are wrong; I never was here before,” was 
the reply. 

The clerk handed him twenty-five cents, and lock- 
ing up and passing into the street a moment after- 
ward, was just in time to see his new friend enter a 
lager ‘beer saloon. 

He at once followed, and seeing his quarter laid 
down for a glass of Teutonic bitterness, grabbed it, 
remarking to the man, “I neither smoke, chew nor 
drink.” The fellow viewed this new method of pro- 
hibition with open-mouthed but dumb surprise. 








- — 
A DETERMINED LITTLE HERO, 


While two hotel bell-boys were bathing in a pond 
near Chicago a few days ago, one of them named 
Willie Meyers, who was unable to swim, got into 
deep water and sank from sight. His companion, 
named Johnny Pierce, being a good swimmer, went 
to Willie’s rescue, and on diving found the little fel- 
low fast in the mud at the bottom of the pond, and, 
his strength proving insufficient to draw him out, he 
returned to the surface for breath. Four times he 
dove for his comrade before he succecded in dragging 
him out. He then swam with the go A lifeless re- 
mains to the shore, where, with the help of a man 
who happened in the vicinity just at that time, the 
nearly drowned boy was brought back to a conscious 
condition, to the great delight of the brave little fel- 
low who had rescued him from a watery grave. 


a 


AN EXCHANGE says: This is the fifth trout caught 
this year from the same “‘hole,”’ the total weight of 
which is six pounds. “Good,” says the Ottawa Citi- 


A BLIND MAN at Fort Wayne, Indiana, was re- 


three other blind persons, The question is: Were 
there any witnesses? They were good ear witnesses, 
if they were not ruled out on hear-say testimony, 


Tue Maine Farmer says that: Willie Scribner, of 
Casco, ten years old, has husked for the Portland 
Packing Company five hundred and fifty baskets of 
sweet corn, (each basket holding five pecks,) at four 
cents per basket. This was done the a season 
in about five and one-half weeks. Israel Jordan, 
aged nine years, husked in the same time four hun- 

dred baskets of corn. Both boys went two miles to 
their work and returned home at night. 








A SEWING MACHINE WORKED BY THE BuiinD.—The fol- 
lowing letter from Dr. Howe, of the Blind Asylum, re- 
ceived by Mr. J. H. Fowler, manager of the Weed Sewing | 
Machine Company, 349 Washington Street, gives informa- 
tion which will be of interest to many of our readers, and 
is strong testimony as to the simplicity of the Weed ma- 
chines: 

PERKINS INSTITUTION AND MASSACHUSETTS ASYLUM) 
FOR THE BLIND, Boston, Sept. 30, 1872. 5 | 
To the Agent of Weeds Sewing Machine: 

Dear Sir: Your Machine has had a fair trial by our pu- | 
pils, and Lam happy to say that they succeed perfectly | 
in using it. | 

I send you some samples of work done upon it by one of | 
our young ladies, totaily blind, without any assistance 
from .seeing persons, she threading the needle and domg 
all the work herself. ‘Ihe work speaks for itself and for 

themachine, Faithfully, 


Sam’. G. Hows, 


2 


A SEWING Macuine for a holiday present. Let us teil 
you how to get one, and what one to get. In the first 
place, to get a good one should be the aim, and, in the next 
place, to get it at as low a price as possible, and those in 
moderate circumstances frequently want ‘time to pay for 


| it. The machine that will just exactly fill all of these re- 


AN OLD MULE, 
About thirty years is supposed to be the limit ofa 
horse's life, but we are asked to believe that mules | 
can live to twice that age: 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman says | 
that Mr. Daniel Munro, of Elbridge, has a mule Te- | 
puted to be sixty years old, the evidence of which is 
considered good. “We interviewed Old Peggy last 
fall. With her mate, a frisky thing of only twenty 
or so, she was drawing a ste: mer of three and a half 
tons. She wa: getting a little gray about the head, 
Did not like going with the steamer at first—brayed 
againstit: but they turned on the steam-whistle, and 
she was silenced. She was claimed to be as strong, 


hearty and obstinate as ever, when she didn’t wish ! 


way the best machine in use, simple, durable, pertect 


quirements is the New Undertved Wilson, It is in every | 
operating and bégutiful, and capable of doing every grade 
of heavy, fine and ornamental sewing ever done on a Sew- 
| ing Machine. It4s sold for fifteen dollars less than all 
other first-class Machines, which alone has placed it far 
in advance of every other machine in existence. You can 
| pay for it in easy monthly payments that will not be felt 
from the income of the poorest, So that any man can have 
| the pleasure of presenting to his wife on Christmas or New 
Years the best Sewing Machine in use. Salesroom at 622 


COMPANION. 


NOV. 28, 1872. 








r FIFTY YEARS. 


In fifty years now passed away, 
What wondrous changes there have been! 
What would our honored fathers say 
Ifthey couid see what we have seen? 
Propelled by “steam” on land and sea ? 
Sometimes e’en forty miles an hour; 
How such a thing could ever be 
To comprehend they’d not the 
But Boys know well if they nec “Clothes, 4 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
The place to buy is GEORGE FENNO'S 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


HE POSTAGE STAMP REPORTER sent 
free, ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 46—4t 


$42. A MONTH! Horse furnished. Expenses 
paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 41—13t 


GENTS Wanted.— Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 


HITE’S SEECIAL TY for Dyspepsia cures the 
disease. H. G. WHITE, — 107 Washington 
St , Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


EST GERMAN SILVER name plate for 50c, 
with indelible ink and brush. Send stamp for circu- 

lar. Address, GEO. A. BATTLES, Westminster +_— 
48 -ltp 


25 , UNUSED FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
ov) Stamps, Japan, Greece, Servia, Ceylon. Price 43c. 
Send 10c for Circular. 7 Post Cards 30c. E. S —_ 
Box 2724, St. Louis, Mo. 47— 


Vy ANTED.—AGENTS.—The very best chance ever 
otfered. Profits $4 to $20a day. TRY IT. Particu- 

lars FREE, Address WOODWARD, LEWIS & CO., 96 

Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 4i-— at 


AMB KNITTING MACHINE. Makes e every 
article of knit goods needed ina family. For cire 
lars and samples address LAMB KNITTING MAC HINE 

CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 44—13t 


OOK! Fifty elegantly printed Address or Visiting 

Cards sent by mail for 25c. Business Cards, a 
etc., at low rates. Send stamp for samples, A. H. FU - 
LER, Box 2613. North Bridgewater, Mass 44—8t 


M ONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 


Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 
ent a full particulars FREE. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
oro’, 





























GENTE WANTED for our premium illustrated 

monthly. We are offering the finest chromos of any 
publication in the country. Send for particulars and in- 
structions how to make from $4 to $8 per day. J. LA- 
THAM & CO.,292 Washington Street, Boston. 48 -3t 


QAFE FROM FIRE.—J Jay Gould having escaped 
the Great Fire, will be found, as usual, at 20 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. Orders by mail attende 4 to personally. 
Stereoscopic views of Boston as it is and as it was, by mail, 
25c each. 48—1t 


[,OREIGN POSTAGE ST, AMPS for sale at 
cheapest prices. Send stamp for price list. Try my 
-Eureka Packet, only 50 cents, containing stamps worth at 
ag prices over $2. Address J. A. PET 1E, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 48—Iltp 


HE STAMP COLLECTORS’ MONTHLY. 

Enlarged to doub/e its former size and illustrated each 
month with engravings of newly issue vd ag Every 
collector needs it. Subscribe now! Terms 25 cts, per year. 
Advertising 10 cts. per line. F.H. PINKIAM, Publisher, 
New Market, N. H. 48—lt 


AY EBSTER’S PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 
WORKERS. Patented June 27, 1871. 


Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871, 









Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
‘The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch jis taken 
with the most per- 
_ fect -mechanical 
accuracy. Isused 
ntirely independ- 
nt of the sewing 
machine, and will 
last a lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
gers, straining the 
eves, and with im 
erfect and irregue 
lar worked button 
holes. They give 
= universal satisfac- 
P tion. Ladies who 
eal use them say that 
they are worth their weight in gold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction. Lo- 
cal and travelling agents wanted everywhere. They sell 
at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample But- 
ton-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter packed 
ina neat case, with full directions for use, together with 
sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent to 
any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail receive 
Ror attention. Address WEBSTER MANUFAC- 
URING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia,-Conn. Please 
























} ai in ~- vhat paper you saw this. 45-—4t 
If you wish tolearn to write a Rapid and Elegan 
Hand at your own fireside, aaa One Dol Dollar 
for a large and complete package of 


Prof. GASKELL’S 
Beautifully Wri 


Copies. 


Cid 


These copies will be writ- —len expressly for 
willcontaineverything necessa- 
ry to make you an elegant writer. 

“The beau ideal of excellence in that 1 and 
most useful accomplishment.”-- REV. Dr. WILSON, 
the eminent Divine of New Jersey. 

“The most beautiful penmanship we have ever 
seen.”—N. F. Journal. 








“Of wonderful beauty.”—C. C. Hine, Editor and - 


Proprietor New York Jnsurance Monitor, the largest 
insurance sate he — the world. 

To securea order atonce, Address BRYANT 
& STRAT N ‘COLLEGE MANCHESTER, N. H. 


USE THE 


Eureka Machine Twist, 
50 and 100 Yard Spools, 
AND THE 
EUREKA eutves- HOLE TwisT, 
Yard Spools. 

They are we in every respect, and are the best 
for hand or machine use. For sale at retail by all Trim- 
ming Stores, and at wholesale by all small ware Jobbers 
and by the manufacturers, SEAVEY, FOSTER & B ow- 
MAN, 42 Summer Street, Boston. 48eow st 


GENTS WANTED.—We t for all, 





Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in all other citics 
in the United States. The Company want agents in coun- 
try towns. Com. 


employmen 
Sire it. B.Sionesas on eee or more a year. New works 
h hy Mire. H. doth 


wey madi le rapidly and eal at work see. 
Pat culars free, Worthington, Dustin & a Histtiend, rs | 





CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 


America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICHE SYSTEM. 
ie 41,000 24 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments qt the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artis 

Dr. Franz Liszt says: “I consider 5 Chickering 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of werk. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard IJnsiruments are now 
offered = Reduced Rates upon the “ONE- PRICE SYSTEM,” 
free from all di and and they are be- 
ond ail. refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
1RST-CLAss PIANOS now offered. 








A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Piano, for which they are a good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 42—ly 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 








PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. Shot 

Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 

boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3 to $300. Pistols, $1 
5. (48) 33e0w26 


to $25 





CUPID’S MAGIC CARDS. 


These curious cards will make any person, showing 
them, reveal their greatest secrets. They defy detection, 
and cause great amusement. Price 30 cents. 

Scientific Experiments for Winter Evenings. 
A series of instructive and amusing experiments, easily 
performed, and without the slightest danger; accompa- 
nied by an illustrated book of instructions. Price 50 cts. 

Where is It ?—An ext linary feat in le 
which provokes the greatest amusement. With diet 
directions, ensuring the successful performance. This 
amusing trick can be performed on any table, and in any 
room. The effect of the illusion is indescribable. Price 50 
cents, 





Either of the above can be had of dealers in Novelties, 
Newsdealers, etc., or by mail on receipt of price by HAP- 
PY HOURS CO., 22 Ann St., New York. 4i—tf 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
- expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 











Wr ith every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 

es than any watches whatever of American manulac- 
ture, 





ISOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM, 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 


mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.”’ 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majority 


tof ‘respectable young people. 


No watches retailed py the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers. Send for Circular. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
5i—ly New York and Boston. 


$10 from 503 


ry ae ba 
47—eom26t 
DR. VAN NORMAN’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 











DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN, 
71, 73 and 75 East 6lst Street, New York. Will commence 
its Sixteenth Year, September 26th, 1872. For full infor- 
| mation send for catalogue. 

Address as above, at 75 East 61st Street. 32-17 
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